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The Educational Screen 


What Prevents Better Films 


WILLIAM R. DuFFEY 


Director, School of Speech, Marquette University 


HE subject assigned to me 

cannot be treated logically 
unless I refer first to two ele- 
mentary principles which, while 
not contradictory, are often made 
so, and thereby bring about much 
confusion in our social legisla- 
tion. 

The first 
enunciated as the desire of our 
day to develop penal legislation. 
In other words, the less the obe- 
dience, the more the penalty. An- 
other group holds the second 
principle, that the chief moral end 
of the state is to create the cir- 
cumstances and the situations 
that are conducive to morality. 

How can we get better films? 
How would the two groups an- 
swer this question? The citizens 
who believe in penal legislation 
answer — na- 


principle might be 


will immediately 
tional, state, or municipal censor- 
ship. They will demand that a 
board of censors be given force 
to compel producers to give bet- 
ter films, or at least demand some 
form of compulsion to punish 
those who bring forth the immor- 
al products. In our day both 
the producer and the exhibitor 
know how to answer the question 
of censorship. They point out 
the difference in opinion on the 
part of our citizens as to what is 
moral. They set forth the perni- 
cious that follow 
when people are compelled to do 
something against their wil'. 
They use the argument that 
when the norm and standard of 
film morality is created by a 
board of censors, the level of art 
and civic morality is reduced to 
the plane of the individual art 
standard and the individual mor- 
"Editor's Note—This article is a condensation 
the "Milwaukee County Federation of Women 


Clubs, under the auspices of The Better Films 
Committee. 


social crimes 


ality of the group of censors. 


They contend, moreover, that a 
board of censors seldom knows 
what it wants, and when face to 


face with a practical problem, the 


individual members of the com- 
mission disagree among  them- 


selves so that they act as individ- 
uals rather than as a Committee. 
If argument is not successful, and 
that a board of 
censorship has been created, we 


we can assume 
find that the splendid game of 
politics commences. The board ts 
appointed by a congress or a leg- 
islature, or a board of aldermen, 
and very soon it would seem, the 
board of censors is controlled, be- 
cause the power of appointing the 
board of censors is seemingly 
controlled. American political 
history very clearly demonstrates 
the truth of this contention. 

The group who pleads for in- 
dividual liberty and who places 
the moral burden on the back of 
the Church usually has little dif- 
ficulty in finding the weak argu- 
ment of the group desiring com- 
Yet 
the individualist uses his own ar- 
not 


pulsion in social problems. 
gument constructively, but 
destructively. He merely points 
out weakness on the part of the 
opposition in demanding penal 
legislation, and invariably he has 
little defense to offer when it can 
be clearly shown that the Church- 
es do not have such authority to- 
day as to arouse individual con- 
science to that appreciation of 
righteousness and moral living 
that must be demanded by so- 
Ordinarily, the group that 


argues that motion picture cen- 


ciety. 


sorship will not work and has not 
worked, cannot bring forth a con- 
structive program to remedy the 
obvious moral defects in the pres- 
ent film exhibitions. 


The film producer and the ex- 
hibitor know by heart the argu- 
each individ- 


ments of group of 


uals, and by pitting one group 
against the other, they pile up 
business profits with small regard 
to the Ten Commandments. We 
should 
not be exhibited in public thea- 
but 
us cannot agree with the other in 
the 


see films that we know 


tres, unfortunately, each of 


decrying individual motion 
picture, or the individual drama. 
Let me use an example. I had oc- 
casion while Head ot the Division 
of Visual Instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Texas to notice that a 
certain film was offered to the 
school children of Houston as an 
example of refined art, while in 
Austin the same film was vigor- 
ously opposed as an immoral 
Let me use another 


We that 


motion pictures are the cause of 


production. 
example. often hear 
crime, and bring about sex sins. 
[ have seen pictures that in my 
both 
crime and sex reaction. Yet when 


judgment must stimulate 
[ study impartially the verdict of 
criminologists, psychologists and 
astounded at 


When 


reflection on the 


sociologists, I am 
the difference of opinion. 
after serious 
number of compensating agencies 
working on the individual, such 
as home life, church, good litera- 
ture, good conversation, and sup- 
er-natural blessings, (which seem- 
ingly have little 
value in the day of penal law) J 
then am that | 
make the bald statement that mo- 


argumentative 


not so sure can 
tion pictures are the cause of a 
I see so many other 
causes both for and 
against morality that I am quite 
at a loss to state boldly the causal 
relationship between the film and 


crime wave. 
working 


crime or sex sins. 
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The producer and the exhibitor 
are very good sociologists. They 
know well that the public dis- 
agrees in regard to the morality 
of a given picture, that it has 
most peculiar ideas of morality, 
that in a country such as ours, 
with so many millions of people 
from different 
strata, different cultures, different 


social and moral 
education, different religious back- 
grounds, different home training, 
there will 
establishing norms and standards 
of moral judgment. I 
moreover, that the producer is 


be much confusion in 
believe, 


only too well aware that we lack 
scientific investigation to estab- 
lish facts, and only too frequently 
the producer can sit back and 
watch a bill in the legislature be 
forces 
within that 
something is wrong, but cannot 


destroyed by conflicting 


groups who know 
agree upon the remedy to cure the 
evil. Some fifty bills looking to- 
wards legislative regulation have 
been lately. Mr 
Hays, the Czar of Filmdom, and 


introduced 


his cohorts of law yers, sociolo- 


gists, and legislative lobbyists 
can feel quite safe when we ar- 
without ev! 


gue propositions 


dence to back up contentions, 
when our churches cannot agree 
on basic moral propositions such 
as means to develop obedience to 
the law of God, 


philosophers make public opinion 


and when our 
the norm of a moral act. 


I said in the beginning that 
these two principles I have met 
tioned as underlying much social 


legislation have been made to ap- 


pear contradictory. I think that 
this divorcement has created 

dualism that need not exist. Leg- 
islative action that attempts to 


make a 
must be 
of social 
control, but should not be the be- 


nation moral by force, 
a conclusion to a series 


experiments in 


ginning of the road of social prog- 


too bad we 


dress up in a lot of brilliant ter- 


ress. It is cannot 
minology the simple social reme- 
dies of good old-fashioned relig- 
ion, of good old ever-watchful 
mother love, of good old fatherly 
protection. The presumption is 
that the home is breaking down, 
that the Church is impotent, that 
mama loves her bridge, and that 
papa wanders astray with his gin- 
giver. I am not so sure that any- 
one has a right to this presump- 
tion. | 


dence to 


will admit certain evi- 


anyone who wants to 


prove the point, but I contend 
that the burden of proof is upon 
him who affirms the proposition 
that the home and church are use- 
less in combatting social cancer- 
spots. The fallacy behind much 
social legislation is that reforms 
are introduced on the presump- 
there is an essential 


tion that 


breakdown in home, church and 


society. Even if there be chaos 
in these moral agencies, it is not 
logical to introduce new plans, 


unless it can be shown that these 


agencies are hopelessly and es- 


ntially corrupt, and therefore 


can not be cured. ‘The real rem- 
edy to any social problem is to 
cure the moral sickness in the 
home the Churcl If the 
million f dollars and the ounces 
of human energy were first de- 
voted to develop home and relig- 
ious life, we would need less 
money and less energy in organ- 
ization rk devoted social 
legislation that substitutes fear of 
human punishment for the fear of 
in all-just God. 

Ne « | icco ha good 
moral « ting at our clubs 
to brin r that excellent Op- 
era, dr r motiot cture 1 
town, and then go to the theatres 
showing the plays we condemn. 
We cannot pack the theatres 
showing the near-raw and sug- 
restive pl and on next week al- 
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low the manager of a theatre to 


hold the empty bag when he 
shows the better film or better 
drama. We cannot vote down 


this or that play and argue for 
moral compulsion for the other 
fellow, when at our clubs we en- 
gage in delightful bits of gossip 
on Madame X, film’s own pet, 
who has taken unto herself her 
fifth love, and when we place our 
arms about Madame X 
who is naughty, but socially the 
thing itself. We cannot damn 
the mirror—i. e., the film which 
portrays life, and at the same 
time take part in the very life the 
portrayal of which is annoying, 
to our moral sense when we are 
in the reform business. Why all 
the energy trying to break the 


social 


mirror, to paint over the mirror, 


to change the mirror? Why not 
more energy on the real moral 
problems in life itself? The real 


solution to better films is along 
the pathway of better home life, 
better religious life, better cul- 


tural life, better social life. 


When more people of the class 
who should know what home life 
means, what religion means, and 
what the next life means, can re- 
sist the allurement of a sex pic- 
ture, or a “Thrilling Night in 
Oolala,” can pass by the box of- 
fice, and walk into another thea- 
tre showing a better grade film, 
we will get better films. There 
is a voice of conscience within us 
all which tells us what are temp- 
tations. When the conscience has 
been dulled, and will not do right 
for rights sake, there is only one 
measure left, and that is punish- 
ment. I do not know myself how 
far along the pathway we have 
It may be that the only 
cure for the films of our times is 
penal legislation which will com- 


"7+ 1 ] 
traveled. 


pel conformity to the wishes of 
those, who we at least hope, have 


(Continued on page 178) 
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The Educational Screen 


Tests and Visual Education 


HE test holds a crucial posi- 
tion in educational procedure 
for it serves as the criterion by 
means of which the efficiency 
of instruction is determined. The 
test itself must be defined by the 
aims and objectives of education. 
If not so defined, it lacks what in 
the theory of measurement is 
called “validity” and even a most 
rigorously scientific comparison 
with it as a yardstick is of purely 
arbitrary significance so far as 
educational value is concerned. 
Sanctions for visual education 
are today most hopefully looked 
for in the scientific investigation 
of its effectiveness as compared 
with other methods of instruction. 
The test, as the instrument which 
measures effectiveness, obviously 
occupies a fundamental place in 
such experimentation. Upon its 
validity depends basically the va- 
lidity of the entire experiment. 
It is of the utmost importance to 
visual education that the test 
should itself be subjected to anal- 
ysis so that the binding power 
of its authority be understood. 
A test is a valid measure of ed- 
ucational value is (1) it directly 
measures the achievement of ed- 
ucational objectives, or, if (2) it 
directly measures achievements 
that are not themselves goals in 
education but that have been 
found by experience to be well 
correlated with the accomplish- 
ment of such goals. 
examine the grounds upon whicn 
the tests that have traditionally 


It is well to 


been administered in geography. 
nature study, science, history, 
etc., the field of greatest applica- 
bility for visual methods, can be 
considered valid indicators of the 
attainment of educational aims. 
The tests that are generally 
given in these subjects can best 
be described as tests of “informa- 


AARON Horn 


tion.” The testee is required to 
recognize and to recall informa- 
tion and possibly to perform acts 
of reflective thinking upon the 
basis of such recalled informa- 
tion. Are such tests direct meas- 
ures of the accomplishment of 
the goals of education? Are the 
responses of the testee those 
which we expect him to make in 
later life? Many of these re- 
sponses are undoubtedly directly 
contributory to the vocational, 
Civic, recreational, etc., life of a 
student. Adequate inventories of 
such responses have not yet 
been made but 
seems to show that the major 
portion of the field of knowledge 


investigation 


under consideration does not min- 
ister directly to the adjustment 
needs of the average pupil in 
later life. The postulation of this 
knowledge for its own sake, apart 
from utility, cannot help us very 
much. Any knowledge that has 
occasion to be remembered in the 
process of living is of direct use. 
Any knowledge that has no oc- 
casion to be remembered is rapid- 
ly forgotten and ceases to exist 
even as “knowledge for its own 
sake.” 

The only justification for the 
teaching of knowledge that is 
only in rare instances of direct 
utility to the pupil, must be that 
it is for most pupils of indirect 
value, that in the process of ac- 
quiring or possessing this infor- 
attitudes, 
ideals, appreciations, sympathies 


mation there develop 


that are directly operative in life. 
The formation of such attitudes 
and appreciations, vaguely con- 
ceived as they are, is in fact the 
chief aim in the teaching of the 
subjects that we are discussing. 
Direct and convenient tests for 
them are not at present known. 
They manifest themselves in bet- 


ter adaptive life reactions, go to 
make up “character,” and are the 
marks of the “cultured” and “lib- 
erally educated” man. The in- 
formation test that the teacher 
gives, if it is to have any claim to 
educational validity, must in 
large part represent an indirect 
indication of these desirable traits. 
While scientific correlations have 
not been found to substantiate 
such validity, there is some 
ground in reason and experience 
for believing that these tests do 
furnish a fairly valid index of the 
achievement of the more ultimate 
purposes of education. 

We seek to instill the sympa- 
thies of the cultured man by hav- 
ing the student relive the expe- 
riences of the race. These expe- 
riences constitute the subject mat- 
ter of geography, history, and the 
social studies. It is assumed that 
in the process of living through 
these experiences the desired ap- 
preciations and attitudes will be 
inculeated. The experiences per 
se, except in so far as they con- 
tribute directly to life needs, are 
It does 
not really matter whether they 


only means—not ends. 


are directly remembered or not. 
Yet, a pupil who has gone 
through them and has acquired, 
in the process, the intended 
traits, will more probably remem- 
ber them than will one who has 
through 


them, and so will be more suc- 


not completely lived 


cessful on the information test. 
The information test, then, de- 
rives its validity not from the 
statement of educational objec- 
tives but from the content of spe- 
It is assumed that 
certain 


cific lessons. 
certain lesson contents, 
experiences, will help to develop 
The test 
does not measure these traits but 


certain desirable traits. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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A Visit to the Los Angeles Visual Educational Department 


Burton A. BARNES 


Principal, Munger Intermediate School, Detroit 


ey A recent lecture trip I had 
the pleasure of 
Southern California at Christmas 


visiting 
time. I found considerable vis- 
ual education for a middle west 
man in the blooming roses, the 
poinsetta blossoms and the warm 
sunshine. But it was not until I 
visited the 
Education 
found the 
Claus himself. 


Los Angeles Visual 
that I 
Santa 


Department 
worksh¢ p vf 


Santa has his headquarters up 
in the Braun building and instead 
of a be-whiskered old gentleman 
I found a modern business man, 
Mr. Charles 


Visual Education in the Los An- 


Roach, Director of 


geles Schools. This educator re- 
ceived me cordially and led me 
from room to room of the Depart- 
ment where I found twenty-eight 
assistants busy putting up visual 
material of all kinds for the 275,- 
000 children 
schools in this great city 

In the 
ment three photographers, 


attending the 322 


photographic depart- 
a lab- 
oratory assistant and a secretary, 
were busy building up a negative 
library and making slides and 
photographic enlargements. 

“Do you save money by doing 
this?” I asked Mr. Roach 

“Yes, 
we keep 


and we know it because 


definite and complete 
cost records. We produce our 
own slides and prints at one quar- 
ter the commercial rates.” 


And this reply is the key to 


much of Mr. Roach’s success. He 
keeps careful records of costs, and 
so is able to prove to his supe- 
riors that each step in advance is 


economically the best. 


round two 


In another room | 


colorists at work, who give their 
’ 


exclusive time to tinting slides 


and photographic reproductions. 

In the Assembly Section thous- 
ands of pictures were being 
mounted, slides bound, and ex- 
hibits 


Charts and pictures 


prepared and _ repaired. 
which are 
subject to constant handling are 
sprayed with Egyptian lacquer, 
thereby permitting easy renova- 
tion in case materials are soiled. 
Stereographs are circulated in 
sets much on the same basis as 
lantern slides. 

Two clerks were giving exclu- 
sive time to the booking and bill- 
ing of motion picture film. Three 
girls were spending all their time 
in booking and checking materials 


other than film. 


The film vault was in charge of 
a shipping clerk who had general 
charge over two film inspectors. 
The department has one motion 
picture operator holding a city li- 
cense, who trains teacher opera- 
tors to manipulate projection ap- 
paratus No one may operate a 
machine in the city schools unless 
licensed by the Visual Education 
Department or by the city engi- 
neer 

Approximately 250 elementary 
schools and all the Junior and 


Senior High Schools are equipped 


with motion picture machines. 
Both portable and _ professional 
types are in use. “By the end of 
the present fiscal year,” said Mr. 
Roach, “there will be school in 
the entire system without some 
ty] I ection us 
Phe { ¢ iT T T T 

chase M tereopti hich it 
Wi chools I W1S€ 
equipps oan of the stereopt 
con is made only on the condition 
that a school send at least three 
teache » the department for 1n- 


struction in methods of visual 
presentation. Projectors are with- 
drawn from those schools where 
they are apparently not used. 

The motion picture library was 
next visited. The vault contains 
some 2,000 reels, all of which are 
owned by the department. During 
the year 1926-1927, nearly 16,500 
individual reels were distributed 
at an approximate cost of $1.06 
per reel. : 

At first motion picture films 
were rented from commercial ex- 
changes at about $2.25 per reel 
per day. The policy of owning the 
library has meant a total reduc- 
tion of film costs, in spite of the 
fact that the same service has 
quadrupled during the past three 
years. The department expected to 
distribute 25,000 reels in 1927- 
1928 at a cost not to exceed $8,000 
for rentals and purchases. 

The total annual budget for 
the department for 1927-1928 ap- 
proximated $59,000. 

The transportation for the de- 
partment is handled through a 
separate service which functions 
for 13 separate departments locat- 
ed in the Braun Building, includ- 
ing the Elementary School Li- 
brary, Psychology Store Room, 
Nature Study Department, Home 
Economics Department and oth- 
ers. The most distant school is 
twenty-five miles from the offce. 

It is the policy of the depart- 
ment to work with and to co-op- 
erate with all of the subject mat- 
ter departments. Each new en- 
terprise is made the subject of 
consideration by teachers, princi- 
pals and supervisors. Recently, 
for example, the Morals and Man- 
recommended 


of the Parker- 


ners Committee 


the acquisition 
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Holladay (“Bill Jones”) Charts. 
These are to be distributed to all 
the Junior and Senior High 
Schools this semester. 

An attempt is being made to 
prepare the visual material in 
units to correlate definitely with 
the course of study. The Sixth 
Grade Units are now being pre- 
pared. This work alone involves 
the making of about 15,000 pho- 
tographic prints and about 5,000 
lantern slides. Work is also in 
progress with a Science Commit- 
tee to prepare visual aids for the 
eighth and ninth grade sciences. 
This material will be arranged in 
subjects something similar to the 
sixth grade units. 

All entertainment motion pic- 
ture features are previewed and 
selected by the local Parent 
Teachers’ Association Film Re- 
view Committee. Each year the 
local commercial exchanges are 
permitted to submit bids for the 
entertainment features. The 
Board of Education does not pay 
rentals on entertainment features. 
The Visual Education Depart- 
ment merely handles the booking 
details. Business negotiations 
and financial details are handled 
directly between the exchange 
and the school. No films are per- 
mitted to be shown in the schools 
without first having passed the 
Film Review Committee, or hav- 
ing been first endorsed by the 
Visual Education 
Elementary Schools are permit- 


Department. 


ted to have two pay entertain- 
ments per year. One or both 
may be motion picture entertain- 
ments. Special concessions are 


Neighborh od 


Schools and schools of semi-rural 


given to the 
districts. It is the feeling that 
with modern theatres so widely 
scattered about the city, there 

no very serious need for the 
schools to provide additional en- 


tertainment of this kind. 


Several special activities of the 
Department are worthy of men- 
tion. 

Art appreciation is a required 
subject in many of the High 
Schools, and is being supplement- 
ed by fifty individual sets pre- 
pared under the direction of an art 
committee, directed by the head 
of one of the largest art depart- 
ments of the city. 

The Visual Education Depart- 
ment recently acquired the entire 
collection of prints and negatives 
of the Hoover Art Company. It 
is the plan of Mr. Roach to pro- 
vide standardized frames and cir- 
culate these to individual class- 
rooms, to the end that every child 
in the elementary schools, partic- 
ularly, will be exposed to repro- 
ductions of the very best work 
of the old masters. 

A striking activity is the ex- 
change of exhibits between the 
Los Angeles Schools and the 
schools of Tokio, Japan, (describ- 
ed previously in THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN.) 

The Los Angeles Visual De- 
partment started only a few years 
ago when it was separated from 
the School Library Department. 
The drudgery of pioneer work 
was done by Miss Loretta Clark, 
assisted by Mrs. Ercel C. Mc- 
Ateer who has been with the De- 
partment from the beginning. At 
present the personnel in charge 
consists of a director and three as- 
sistant directors. One assistant 
director has charge of motion pic- 
ture activities and film previews; 
another has charge of circulation 
of all materials other than mo- 


tion pictures in the elementary 


schools, while the third devotes 
her entire time to secondary 
schools, especially art and social 
sciences. 


When I left the Los Angeles 
Department to come back to De 


troit, I wished them all a “Happy 
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New Year” in their work in the 
vanguard of American cities in 
this great and growing develop- 
ment of modern education. 


Tests and Visual Education 
(Continued from page 166) 


only ascertains whether the pupil 
has experienced the content of 
the lesson. If two lessons, both 
aimed at the formation of the 
same trait, employ totally differ- 
ent contents, then the information 
test for one will have to be to- 
tally different from that of the 
other. If the contents of both co- 
incide perfectly, then the tests ad- 
ministered must be the same in 
order to be usable for comparative 
purposes. 

Considered objectively the con- 
tents of a verbal and a corres- 
ponding visual lesson are the 
same. Thus Freeman has said 
about visual education that it “is 
based not upon subject matter, but 
upon a method of presentation”. 
Yet, in lessons where the values 
to be derived are indirect ones, it 
is impossible to dissociate mate- 
rials from methods of experiencing 
them. This is suggested by theo- 
retical and experimental results 
in the study of transfer of train- 
ing. The contents of visual and 
verbal lessons, while logically 
similar, may present great differ- 
ences psychologically. The attain- 
ment of the attitudes and ideals 
for which we are striving is de- 
pendent upon the setting and the 


sequence of the student’s experi- 


ences. These, despite the fact 
that he translates pictures into 
words and words into images, 
cannot be assumed to be the same 
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Visual Instruction Sessions 

at the Atlanta Meeting of the N. E. A. 
From the Secretary of the Vis- 

ual Instruction department of the 

National 

comes a preliminary draft of the 


Education Association 
program to be given at the Atlan- 
ta meeting June 29th and July Ist. 
Sessions will be held in the Ful- 
ton County High School Auditor- 
ium both afternoons. 

The theme of the first session is 
“Technique of Using Visual Aids 
in Classroom Teaching,’ as fol- 
lows: 

I. Music 

II. Greetings—Mrs. Anna V. Dorris, 

President of the Department 
III. “Visual Communication” 

B. A. 

pervisor of Visual _ Instruction 
Public Instruction, 


Aughinbaugh, State Su- 


Department of 
Columbus, Ohio 
IV. “The Use of the Stereograph and 
Stereopticon Slide in Classroom 
Teaching” 
John A. Hollinger, Director of De- 
partment of Nature Study and Vis- 
ualization, Pittsburg, Pa 
V. “The Motion Picture As An 
Effective Teaching Aid” 
Opening Discussion led by Dr. F. 
Dean McClusky, Scarborough 
School, Scarborough, New York 


4 


The session on Monday is to be 
to the “Administration 
Visual In- 


devoted 
and Supervision of 
struction.” 
I. Music 
II. “Pennsylvania’s Visual Instruction 
Program” 
Dr. C. F. Hoban, Dire 
Education, Department of Public I 
struction, Harrisburg, Penn 
III. “Visual Instruction Ser\ 
City System’ 
Charles Roach, Director of Visual 
Public Schools, Los 


Angeles, California 


Instruction, 


IV. Questions and Discussior 
V. Election of 
Committee. 


Officers Report of 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 


The Annual Visual Instruction 
Breakfast Conference will be held 
30th at 
at a place to be an- 
There will be 
round table discussion 


this breakfast 


Sunday morning, June 
9:00 A. M 


7 
nounced later. 


ollow ing 


Pathe’s Educational Director Resigns 
Universal 

the announcement 

Elizabeth |] 


regret will be felt in 
that Mrs. 
Lichey Dessez has with 
Pathe 
where as Director of the Educa 


drawn from Exchange, 
tional Department she has exerted 

wide and stimulating influence 
on the development of visual in- 


uction throughout the country. 


It is due to her pioneer work 
that so extensive a library of in- 
structional films has been built up 


le available through Pathe 


branch offices. Under her direc- 
tion, also, was consummated the 
Lis Ter r tor coope t € work 
with H ird University, which 
has re ed in still further addi- 
tions to the existing library of 
educa nal films M1 Dessez 
so | taken a kee terest 
tne K ¢ the nati PaniZ 
t101 thering visual 11 icti 

nd aft ited herself th their 
tivities It iS to be hoped that she 
may find it possible to continue 
that interest, and extend her in- 
fluence ] field where she has 
long been regarded uthorit 
Round Table on Visual Aids 

\t the fifty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Library As 
sociation, recently held in Wash 
ington, D. C., a round table dis 
cussion motion pictures and 
other visual aids was held under 
the chairmanship of J. R. Patter 
son of the Chicago Public Library. 


MITITITITITI TL Te Cd | 


Hon. Carl E. Milliken, secretary 
of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, 
spoke on “The Public Library and 
the Motion Picture as Fellow Ser- 
vants of the Community,” and 
Marilla W. Freeman of the Cleve- 
land Public Library discussed the 
question, “Tying Up with the Mo- 
vies—Why? When? How?” Mr. 
Patterson appeared on the pro- 
gram with the topic, “Lantern 
Slides and Stereographs in Public 


Libraries.” 


Booklet Outlines Museum Work 
“Field Museum and the Child” 


is the title of an attractively 
bound, 34-page booklet,  illus- 
trated, which outlines the work 
carried on by Field Museum 


among school children of Chicago 
through The N. W. Harris Public 
School Extension and the James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Public School and Chil- 
dren’s Lectures. 

The preparation, maintenance 
and circulation of the portable ex- 
hibits, of which more than 1,000 
are now in use, is carried on by 
the N. W. Harris Public School 
[extension Department of the Mu- 
seum—literally bringing the mu- 
seum to the child in his individual 
school room, making the museum 

vital part of the city’s school 
system. The booklet contains de- 
scriptions and illustrations of 
types of exhibit cases used, and 


t} 


the methods followed in facilitat- 
ing distribution and storage. A 
| 


list is also given of the titles of 


the cases now available in the 
Harris Extension. 
booklet: 


pictures, 


To quote from the 


“The lectures, moving 
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and lantern slides provided for the 
entertainment and instruction of 
school children, at gatherings both 
in Field Museum itself and in the 
classrooms and assembly halls of 
the schools, constitute the main 
work of the James Nelson and 
Anna Louise Raymond Division 
of Field Museum.” 

Supplementing the lecture work 
done by the Division in coopera- 
tion with the public schools, are 
series of Saturday morning enter- 
tainments for children. To these 
the children may come in classes 
with their teachers, or individual- 
ly either with their parents or 
unaccompanied. These entertain- 
ments are given in the James 
Simpson Theatre of Field Mu- 
seum, to audiences averaging 2500 
children. 


Director Appointed in Philadelphia 

Mr. James G. Sigman has been 
appointed Director of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Education in the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, and 
has already entered upon his du- 
ties of furthering the program of 
visual instruction in one of the 
most important cities of the coun- 
try. All fellow workers in the 
field will wish him well in his ef- 
forts to bring Philadelphia into a 
prominent position among city 
departments. 

The new Director is organizing 
a film library for the Philadelphia 
schools and extending the library 
of slides already in existence. 

“The lantern slide library 
should be enlarged and enriched 
by replacements and additions of 
subjects which seem most in de- 
mand,” Mr. Sigman recommends 
as reported in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. He also recom- 
mended the inauguration of a 
still-film or still-slide library in 
September. 

Another branch of visual educa- 
tion, the visits of children to the 
city’s museum, will be furthered 


by a reorganization of the bus ser- 
vice maintained by the schools. 

“Teachers are not wholly aware 
of the value of visual aids to their 
instruction,” Mr. Sigman said, 
“and one of the most important 
steps will be the formation of 
teacher-training courses in the 
Normal School to prepare teach- 
ers for this type of work. Leaflets 
and bulletins will also be printed 
as aids to classroom instruction. 
Demonstrations in the uses of 
visual devices and material will 
be organized and a general effort 
will be made to acquaint teachers 
with the possibilities in these 
types of aids.” 


Third Dimension in 
Sound Demonstration 

A recent private demonstration 
in New York City brought to 
view a sound picture, projected 
with stereoscopic effect, on a 
screen 30 by 52 feet, produced by 
the Spoor process—the work of 
George K. Spoor and John J. 
Berggren of Chicago, represent- 
ing more than ten years of re- 
search and laboratory develop- 
ment. 

Film Daily, in reporting the dem- 
onstration, says: 

The camera for the process resembles 
the ordinary one in external appearance, 
except that the magazine cases are larg- 
er to accommodate the wide film and 
where the single lens in the standard 
camera is located are two lenses, side 
by side, resembling two “eyes.” The 
impressions taken by the lens are com- 
bined and transferred to the film 
through a duplex lens system. A me- 
chanical system prevents the wide film, 
it is claimed, from bulging as it travels 
through the mechanism. 

Projection machines used are similar 
to standard type, but for its mechanical 
system arranged to carry the double 
width film. This requires special gear- 
ing and a compressed air control on 
which the wide film rides. A_ special 
shutter arrangement is employed which 
differs radically from the standard 
types. 

At the demonstration, pictures were 
thrown on the screen from a distance of 
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144 feet. The length of the “throw,” it 
is claimed, makes no difference and may 
be increased or decreased to fit all 
theaters. 


D. A. R. Open Film Vault 

The National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 
have established a motion picture 
Constitution 
Hall, wherein will be kept as a 


film repository in 


permanent record prints of histor- 
ical pictures and pictures of spec- 
ial merit. 

Announcement to this effect 
was made at the recent meeting of 
the D. A. R. by Mrs. Newton D. 
Chapman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Better Films. 

The first film placed in the re- 
pository was The King of Kings. 

Among other prints presented 
to the D. A. R. are: Over There, 
an eight-reel picture with authen- 
tic war scenes, and The Charge of 
the Dragoons, one of the first mo- 


tion pictures ever shown. 


Growth of Cancer Cells Filmed 

Cancer, one of the most baffling 
of all diseases, has been attacked 
by the camera, reports Hygeta. 

A London physician, Dr. R. G. Canti, 
has been able to obtain satisfactory 
growths and in addition has _ photo- 
graphed the growing cells with a motion 
picture camera. The pictures were taken 
slowly so as to show the changes and 
movements in the cells, exposures being 
made at intervals of from three to sixty 
seconds. 

The resulting film demonstrates in- 
terestingly one of the ways in which 
scientists are studying cancer cells to 
find out why they grow so rapidly and 
in a manner so different from that of 
Not only does the film 
show growing and dividing cells but it 


normal cells. 


shows clearly the eating up of one cell 
by another, or phagocytosis, as the pro- 
cess is technically termed. 
Restrictive Legislation Asked 

The Herald World reports that 
the National Council of Educa- 
tion, in convention at Vancouver 
recently, asked the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to pass legislation pro- 
hibiting the admission of children 
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under 16 years of age into any 
theatre where 
are presented, as is now done in 
the Province of Quebec. The 
council also asked for moving pic- 


moving pictures 


ture performances in the schools, 
the programs to consist of pic- 
tures approved by educational 
authorities. 

The National Council of Educa- 
tion asked the 


Government to remove the duty 


also Dominion 
on moving picture films imported 


into Canada when approved by 


educational authorities for juve 


nile audiences. Further resolu- 
tions asked for increased censor- 
theatre 


ship of moving picture 


posters and for further restric 


tions on the operation of theatres. 


Buffalo and Its Movies 

As reported in Education for 
May, a survey of the motion pic- 
ture theatres of Buffalo has led 
the juvenile-protective department 
of the Children’s Aid Society and 
the Buffalo Council of Churches 
to recommend a more rigid State 
law relative to the construction oi 
the theatres, better enforcement 
of safety rules and sanitary super- 
vision, increased use of public 
schools for children’s matinee pic- 
tures, and legislation permitting 
and regulating special matinees 
for children in the theatre build- 
The 


offered is that a 


ings. final recommendation 
representative 
group of citizens be formed in 
each community to work in co- 
operation with the theatre mana- 
gers toward the development of 
higher standards in the pictures 
presented. The 


indicated that they will be only 


managers have 
too glad to confer with responsi- 
ble groups and that they will wel- 
come constructive suggestions. 
Spring Conference on Visual 
Instruction in California 

It is now possible to obtain vis- 
ual aids on almost every phase of 
geography, history, and science. 


The program of the spring con- 
Visual Education 
Section of the California Teachers 


ference of the 


section) 
held at Fullerton, Calif. April 19- 
20 


Association, (southern 


, contained this statement, 

“It is the feeling of the officers of your 
association that among the most worth 
while ual aids are those produced by 


the students themselves To this end 


we invi you to present to the confer- 
ence for the encouragement of those 
attending any available form of student- 
produced visual aids which have come 


under your observation.” 

A large room was completely 
filled with a splendid exhibit, as a 
A half day 
on the program was devoted to 


result of this notice. 


explanation of the material. Miss 


Bemis, director of visual educa- 


tion at Santa Ana, was in charge 
of the each 


exhibit and invited 


educator to explain his part of 


the work. There have been in the 
past requests for visual aids for 
arithmetic, and here was a table 
with about 50 devices, designed 
by Mrs 


of California, 


\rleigh of the University 


which were being 
tested in schools in Los Angeles. 
There were toy calculators and 
other aids for all arithmetic topics. 

Another large room was filled 
with exhibits of the commercial 
producers, who had also a half 
day on the program 

This program was directed by 


tion, Mr. 


Earl Dysinger of Fullerton, Calif. 


the president of the se 


Doctor’s Thesis on Use of Visual 
Aids in the Classroom 


A most extensive 
study into Visual Aids of the Pro- 


research 


jector Type is now being under- 
taken by Louis Walton Sipley of 
Philadelphia who is pursuing his 
doctorate study at the University 
of Pennsylvania. For the past 
two years Mr. Sipley has been 
making an intensive study of the 
material available for elementary 
and secondary education, in the 
slides, filmslides, 


of glass 


form 
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and motion films. In making this 
study Mr. Sipley hopes to ascer- 
tain the comparative values and 
limitations of the four major 
types of projection equipment, i. 
e., opaque, glass slide, filmslide, 
and motion film, for classroom and 
auditorium use in elementary and 
secondary schools. The study is 
planned to extend into various 
subjects of the curriculum, in cit- 
ies of various sizes, as related to 
vocational as well as comprehen- 
sive high schools, and as related 
to teaching load. Between one 
and two hundred schools and 
school districts which have been 
using one or more of the major 
types of projection equipment will 
aid in the study as it is the opin- 
ion of Mr. Sipley that a more 
accurate evaluation of these visual 
aids will be obtained through a 
study confined to those schools in 
which their use has become an in- 
tegral method and in 
which the element of novelty to 
teacher and pupils has ceased. The 
Spencer Lens Company of Buf- 
falo, James C. Muir & Company 
of Philadelphia, and the DeVry 


part of 


Corporation of Chicago have 
agreed to assist in the work 


through the loan of any material 
needed during the course of the 
study. 
Wisconsin’s Visual Instruction 
Accomplishments 

In the Biennial Report of the 
Dean of the University Extension 
Division of the University of Wis- 
(1926-1928) entitled 
“Adult Education through Uni- 
versity Extension,” a considerable 
section is devoted to Visual In- 


consin 


struction. 

Contained in the report are the 
following interesting sidelights on 
the development of the Visual In- 
struction department. 

The Bureau has started compiling a 
library of mounted pictures, but full de- 
of this service must wait 
(Concluded on page 188) 


velopment 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 
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McCall’s Magazine (May) Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood writes, enter- 
tainingly as always, this time 
under the title, “The Talk of Hol- 
lywood,” in which he analyzes 
and defines the various sorts of 
pictures now on the market. 

The fact is that the supposedly 
gullible public refuses to be de- 
luded further by the _ word 
“sound.” Having expressed a defi- 
nite preference for talking pic- 
tures, the customers are not satis- 
fied with mere noise. They want 
to hear the human voice, even 
though it is rendered inhuman in 
the course of its progress through 
the microphones, vacuum tubes 
and loud speakers. 

This emphatic demand on the 
part of the public comes as a 
blighting disappointment to some 
of the inarticulate film stars who 
had hoped that, despite the movie- 
tone, they could continue in a 
state of speechlessness, relying 
on the electrical engineers to add 
whatever uproar might be neces- 
sary to satisfy the cravings of the 
fickle fans. 

From now on, every star who 
remains silent in a picture will be 
suspected by his or her former ad- 
mirers of possessing an incurably 
raucous voice, or an impediment 
in the speech, or of being just 
naturally dumb. 

Scribner’s Magazine (April) 
“The Screen Speaks,’ by Will- 
iam DeMille, presents the case of 
the “talkies” 
as would be expected from one of 


seriously and ably, 


Hollywood’s really able directors. 
It is worth quoting here at some 
length. 


... At any rate, the talking pic- 
ture has arrived. Its popular suc- 
cess as entertainment has been 
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instantaneous. 

Without warning, the public 
has concentrated its attention up- 
on the talkie to the point where 
it begins to be difficult to find a 
profitable market for silent pic- 
tures. Thousands of picture the- 
atres are demanding installation 
of the complicated machinery 
necessary to exhibit the new 
product. And for those theatres 
that have been fortunate enough 
to secure equipment, there are 
not enough talking pictures to go 
round. Within three months the 
studios of Hollywood have been 
turned from efficiently organized 
institutions into somewhat of a 
bedlam. Every one is reorganiz- 
ing to make talkies. New sound- 
proof stages are being built. Di- 
rectors, writers, and actors are all 
trying to learn something of the 
new idea and worrying about 
whether they are adapted to it. 

Conditions such as these have 
made necessary a number of 
makeshift devices to meet the 
present emergency. Chief among 
them is that form of picture tech- 
nically known as a “goat gland.” 
A “goat gland,” be it known, isa 
picture created as a silent film, 
into which is forcibly, and some- 
times painfully, injected one or 
two “talking sequences” to give 
the poor thing strength enough to 
face a world howling for pictures 
which are audible in some way or 
other. The “goat gland,” how- 
ever, will probably not long sur- 
vive as an accepted form. 

What is true in an individual 
picture is apt to be true in the 
larger field of the whole industry ; 
and once the public has become 
accustomed to speaking charac- 
ters on the screen, it is very much 
to be doubted that the silent char- 
acter will ever again be accepta- 
ble. 

To one who has seen motion- 
picture production of the past the 
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studioitself seems vastly 
changed. Gone are the shoutings, 
the music, the noises of electric 
lights, the hum of the cameras, 
and the tense directions through 
megaphones. Instead, a silent 
group of actors awaits a silent 
signal upon a silent stage. Be- 
tween “shots” groups of quiet- 
voiced players bring forth diction- 
aries and discuss meanings of 
words and their pronunciation. 
The responsibility of the spoken 
word, hailed with joy by veterans 
from the stage, is a heavy burden 
to some of those actors whose 
whole professional career has 
been silent. 

[In many cases the stage actor 
who doesn’t know picture technic 
is no better off than the screen 
actor of no vocal experience; ex- 
cept that it is frequently easier 
for the stage actor to learn screen 
technic than for the screen actor 
to develop a voice which he 
doesn’t possess. 

It is interesting, and frequently 
appalling, to realize how much 
screen personality may be 
changed by the addition of voice. 
The actor’s very appearance 
seems different. Many delightful 
young women lose all their charm 
the moment their voices are 
heard; stalwart “he-men” may 
shed their virility with the first 
sentence they speak; the rolling 
Western “r” gives the lie to an 
otherwise excellent “society” 
characterization, and uncultured 
enunciation destroys the illusion 
created by beauty. In very few 
cases does the voice of a screen 
idol satisfy “fans” who, for years, 
have been imagining it. On the 
other hand, those players who 
have beauty of voice find a new 
world opened to them. No longer 
is it necessary to make personali- 
ty 100 per cent visual. Actors who 
for years have been almost unno- 
ticed may arrest attention vocally 
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and convey to the public a charm A new group of technicians has this essential difference. 

of personality which they have become an integral rt of the Talkie technic must be visually 
been unable to do through the director’s staff. The rding en- that of the motion picture and 
eye alone. It is Judgment Day, gineer 1S as import factor in only orally that of the stage. This 
and many will be raised up while making a picture a he camera means that the narrative form of 
others are cast di wn. man = ] the ¢ n the the talkie cannot quite follow that 

The new art is an interesting monite om, who es every of the drama; its percentage of 
combination of stage a1 screen, scene n gover ive voOl- eye-drama to ear-drama must be 

4 _ 17 _ f ee¢ ] ] +9 . 44 “ar . . - 

and those who practice it Imes O und ip cel considerably greater than on the 
have to know certain principl I tall 1c¢ subdu thers, and stave. Many of the more subtle 
each. It is much too early yet holding the whole ble per oments in the talking picture 
to sav just how the two elements formal { eve there can sustain themselves by sheer 
will combine or what the new will be no microphi tio1 pantomime because the audience 
technical form will be M h ex Phe e€ each is brought so close to the charac- 
perimenting | | be d ter as to make facial expression 
and many mechanical limitatio1 mel! e al alone tell the story and express 
removed before the 1 uught to a degree impossible in 
develop a degree of free er the theatre. 

tificial est! 1 - - 
art Yecoming more and more 
ms _t de ear that there is a vast differ- 
othe om . etween the film record of 
are only pup tage performance and a motion 

Pp. f the ‘ ( ry 

part OF tne | icture which talks. The greater 
the result of 1 bility of the photoplay made it 
gel ary visable to include every impor- 
best n ethod o making point of physical action 
producing talking’ pi "a hich occurred in the story; 
are three genera hile the stage-play had a tend- 
eration: t he Vit Peg a “7 ency to leave out much of this 

. ovieton metho, the ra : 
the M ~ = ees neident and allude conversation- 
louble ilmon tthod ( IN ¢ t cle 11 
dou grtey Nenagh ' ly to what had happened be- 

In the Vitap lone Ime se veen the acts. It is, of course, 
oice 1s recorded wwp0naiw x dl Oz 7 | ral ing’ 1 I ne | ~ - ~ 
a i a i bs : \bvious that less actual story can 
which is synchrot eG a ~ ; oo ence e told when all parts of +t are 
-amerac: . ovietone re ’ ot ' p n ‘ tt ult ; . " c 
cameras; the M “i mg? ni shown; and writers in the new 
the voice upon the side ae — medium are struggling between 
same film ing eee ee eee 5 - their desire to use the more fluid 
ture; and the Gcoubie-nint LON oe a - form of screen-story construction 
racords > voice upon a separat bly Dp much ick , . . = s 
record the voice e+ oo and their wish to produce a play 
film which . oe 7 Serie ase gpa * complete in psychology and 
the picture —_ : = a —s = ; characterization that it can only 

Which aoe wil be Se p' be told by omitting those inci- 
acoree ac ¢ » hect ic ~44} it ac + ¢ ‘ point + . 7h . 
agreed upon as the b¢ . 05 : Ad dents which would be omitted on 
ject of much discussion, but it 1s Influence lich eat ( j5s a eidiceana 
| . 1] tad that fay f v2 C4 aos Bins : 4 1 — “_— 
eng weneralliv accepted thnat ( Tn ) ( 1ikie come oO é ps ; 

5 5 Piast af a: oe, Oe , A one-act play which takes 
the actual making of a picture the Ite | pney n e rougn ‘ . . - .£ : 
leubie-film method < 4] 1: ae ne i. F aah torty-hve minutes to perform in 
double-film method gives the Si ( dran e eve ea. , 

’ Pane” ae" ' the theatre has been turned into 
rector greater treedom to m ( and rat . 4ue I the eile ; 

, a ae rip — : a talkie of seven reel s—a full- 
his characters and to use moré el nd h pic rely by filli 
“eer ee length picture, merely by filling 
the fluid technic of the moti sou : oe oe Mt Flees 
ee “age — ee in certain important scenes which 
cture., i O tf I i1¢ . - ° ° e 
wr , ' ; a Re occurred off stage in the original. 
There are, of course, man ing pl re il ( clve ; ae pal 
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technical difficulties to be ( he audience the ( : apa Sasi: h 
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come in the theatres Che age | Bu es 
+ é . ' atment. At least, it is es- 
film in the same house he 
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1 °° e 1 1 1 { ropabDly > alk or “ 
and position of the audience; eat Givaet ; 1. P ETc i t 1e ta cing picture 
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“Tile y lines ' . ~( ‘ 
picture houses were but e¢ es tor the se lum, anc 
conditions which proper repr on the stage. TI SCIEEA CONSITUCHOR Aves Fem 
duction of talking pict ert er of o few lines. Less plot can 
mands. a stage-play liter issed be told in a given space when it 
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has to carry the spoken word. 


The vocal photoplay must contain 
fewer words than the stage-play 
because the dramatic spacing of 
lines will be different, and inti- 
mate pantomime is bound to be a 
more essential element in the new 
form, since the close-up can do 
so much more work than the si- 
lent moment on the stage can do. 

Another conflict ot inherited 
impulses occurs in the matter of 
tempo. The physical tempo of 
the screen, is so much quicker 
than that of the stage. This may 
be noticed, at first, by audiences 
accustomed to the terrific speed 
of the modern picture, but talk 
cannot be so accelerated without 
losing all semblance of reality, 
and movement and speech must 
harmonize. So it seems that the 


false speed of the silent picture 
must be brought down more 
nearly to approach the more real- 
istic tempo of the stage; which is 
still very much more condensed 
than the tempo of real life. 


If we take for granted that the 
various technical difficulties will 
be solved, it is interesting to con- 
template the possibilities of the 
new dramatic form. It has al- 
most everything the stage can 
offer — and many advantages 
which the stage has not. It com- 


bines the power of the spoken 
word with the power of the mo- 
tion picture; it can make the au- 
dience feel intimate with a scene 
to an extent never attained on the 
stage ; it compels the spectator to 
look at the one essential point 
which is the dramatic focus of the 
moment and prevents the atten- 
tion from straying to a less-im- 
portant detail. The talkie puts 
into spoken drama an intimacy 
which is impossible on the stage 
because of the distances involved ; 
it will preserve, as far as may be 
desirable, the fluid movement of 
the motion-picture while losing 
nothing of the psychological val- 
ue of the spoken word. A broader 
canvas is made possible by quick 
and frequent change of back 
ground, and against this broader 
canvas will be shown characters 
in more intimate drama than even 
the littlest Little Theatre has suc- 


ceeded in depicting. Not since 
Shakespeare’s day has the dra- 
matic form been so fluid. 


It is not to be expected that the 
talking picture will find itself im- 
mediately. It must pass through 
crude stages of experiment; 
it must develop its craft before 
it can grow as an art. There is, at 
present, no one who knows much 
about it; relative positions in the 
motion-picture world have been 
wiped out, and the race is to be 


run all over again with every 


competitor starting from scratch. 


The public, at present, is amaz- 
ed to hear the screen talk, but in 
a very short time they will de- 
mand that it say something. It 
would not be surprising if the 
public were to go through the 
same progression with the talkie 
as happened in the case of its 
mother, the movie. 


Those who are closest, how- 
ever, to the heart of the problem 
expect that this development will 
be much more rapid than it was 
with the movie. 


If the talkie realizes its possi- 
bilities, it may well become the 
greatest of all popular arts; it 
will carry the full benefit of spok- 
en drama to millions who other- 
wise could never see a good play 
properly presented, and at a price 
which will not tax the most mod- 
est purse; it will make a real na- 
tional theatre possible; it will be 
come a standard of speech for the 
whole people; it will foster the 
growth of dramatic taste in the 
general public and will help them 
grow to an appreciation of the 
spoken word as quickly as they 
have learned to appreciate finer 
values in the silent picture during 
the last ten years. 

The drama was conceived to be 
the art of the whole people, and 
the talking picture is at last going 
to make that ideal possible. If 
the new art realizes its opportuni- 
ties it is probable that within 
three years, the silent motion-pic- 
ture will have ceased to be. 


The Nation (May 8) A terse 
article entitled “The Talkies 
Win” states the case for the over- 
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whelming popularity of sound 
films. The unqualified support of 
the public has followed the calcu- 
lations of the producers who 


rushed into sound production 


seemingly over night. The indus- 
try has been completely revolu- 
tionized—all this in spite of grave 
misgivings on the part of some. 


Not the slightest attention has 
been paid to the doubts expressed 
by those outside the business. The 
producers have disregarded the 
foreign market (though some do 
still arrange silent versions of 
their films) as gaily as they have 
dismissed the commercially unim- 
portant protests of the deaf, and 
they have showed themselves in 
no way alarmed by the warnings 
pronounced by the critics who 
foresaw various artistic difficul- 
ties although the fears of these 
latter have been pretty fully real- 
ized. Not only does the quality 
of the sound reproduced still leave 
much to be desired, but the whole 
technique of story-telling has re- 
gressed to the level of the com- 
mencement-day drama. Most of 
the dialogue is almost incredibly 
amateurish, and the technical dex- 
terity painfully acquired over a 
period of years has been sacrificed 
to the talkie. Speaking films are 
more childish even than silent 
ones, and certain new outrages— 
notably the “theme song’”—have 
been invented. But the public 
agrees with the producers. Even 
the small-town theatres have now 
been “wired,” and numerous ques- 
tionnaires submitted to movie 
audiences have revealed that they 
prefer the new medium. The 
great mass accepts the new silli- 
ness as complacently as it accept- 
ed the old, and there is, unfortun- 
ately, no good reason to suppose 
that twenty years will see any 1m- 
provement more significant than 
that which has taken place in the 
silent film during the past twenty 
years. In spite of all kinds of 
technical development, there is 
still not one silent film out of a 
hundred which “exists” artistic- 
ally. How can we hope that the 
talkie will be required to develop 
in any different way in order to 
please the same audience? 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for June 


[170] BETRAYAL (Paramount) 

Although Emil Jannings’ latest 
picture contains a number of fine 
points, it has probably less to rec- 
ommend it than any of his earlier 
efforts. The story, sombre at all 
times, runs very thin in a few 
spots, and even Jannings’ genius 
does not suffice to strengthen it. 
He is inclined, too, one thinks, to 
linger unduly over his climaxes, 
so that the picture drags, as a re- 
sult, and that frequently. The 
story tells of a Swiss mountain 
climber, his beautiful wife, and his 
best friend. Gary Cooper and Es- 
ther Ralston are satisfactory as 
the friend and the wife, and Bodil 
Rosing contributes a small bit. 
Direction is for the most part ex- 
traordinarily fine and intelligent, 
yet it is occasionally interspersed 
with lapses which would indicate 
the grossest stupidity. Beautiful 
lighting and photography are fea- 
tures, particularly in the love 
scenes between Cooper and Miss 
Ralston, and in the death scene of 
the former. (Silent) (See Film 
Estimates in this issue.) 


[171] FORTY MINUTES IN A NEW 
YORK NIGHT CLUB 

(Paramount) 

Concentrated essence of night 

clubs, containing a little of every- 

thing you might expect to see or 

iat 


hear in any of them, ever. So tha 
after you have sat through this, 
it won't matter if you never step 
You'll 


have seen it all. Included in a daz- 


inside another night club. 


zling list of entertainers are Ann 
Pennington, Fanny Brice, and the 
Pat Rooneys. (All talking) 


[172] SHOW BOAT (Universal) 
The best thing about this is the 
musical accompaniment. ‘The or- 


| | 


chestra plays a medley of airs 


from the stage version, chiefly the 
lovely “Ol’ Man River,” thus part- 
ly atoning for an obviously mis- 
st, badly acted, and atrociously 
sliced up story. When you con- 
sider how good it might have been 
and realize how bad it is, it makcs 
you a little cross at having paid 
admission price that is 
being extorted everywhere for it. 
Laura La Plante is incapable of 
playing any such part as that of 
Magnolia Ravenal. Joseph Schild- 


7 
] 
| 


kraut, fol 


owing his usual custom, 
overacts unmercifully as Gaylord 
Emily Fitzroy and Otis 
Harlan as Parthenia Ann and Cap- 


1 
Ravenal. 


tain Andy are movie types and no 
more. Alma Rubens as Julie is an 
Have I said any- 
thing nice about this? Well, I 
didn’t intend to when I started. 

Part talking) (See Film Esttr 


absolute puzzle. 


mates nN THIS ISSUE. ) 


[173] GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 
Paramount) 

A newspaper story, or rather 
the story of a newspaper man, that 
is a perfect gem of its kind. It 


tells itself, even points a moral, if 


7*7 : | 
ike, and yet it es so with 
out comment, so to speak. Its 
very disinterestedness has an ap- 


peal, as it points out that never 
reporter have any home 
life worth the name. At every 
crisis in his domestic life, he is 
way at the scene of some big 
newspaper story, of deep in the 
inad business of getting an extra 


off the presses. It is deeply ironic, 


and made thoroughly lifelike by 
a cast of stage actors headed by 
Walter Huston, Charles Ruggles 
and Katherine Francis. One of 
the best of the talkies so far. (Il 
think I have said that every month 
for some time, but I believe the 
answer is contained to a large ex- 
tent in the rapid improvement in 
the talkie process from month to 
month.) (All talking) (See Film 
Estimates in this issue.) 
[174] THE DESERT SONG 
(Warner Brothers) 
This romantic musical piece of 
Sigmund Romberg’s turns out to 
be extremely good screen fare, 
and yet it illustrates the reluc- 
tance with which producers take 
up new ideas. With the develop- 
ment of sound, and the rush for 
stage plays as material, producers 
seem to have reverted almost 
wholly to stage technique. Hence, 
The Desert Song is merely a stage 
play photographed, and all the 
really fine motion picture tech- 
nique that has been painfully de- 
veloped over a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been dropped like a shot. 
Then, too, there is the matter of 
If ever a picture cried out 
for color photography, this one 
does; but it has only one short 
scene in color—just enough to be 
tantalizing. However, the music 
is good, and John Boles’ barytone 


color. 


voice is utterly charming. He 
sings effortlessly, and does not, 
you will be pleased to know, make 
faces while he sings, a fortunate 
thing inasmuch as picture makers 
still cling to the close-up habit. 
Mr. Boles shares prominence with 
Carlotta King, and among those in 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent ‘Youth tr — | ver For 
s 0 ilms ors 0 yer PR ma ee Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
pai 20) | (under 15) - oe 2 Adults _(15 to 20) | (under 15) 
A : Fairly Doubtful Beyond 
_ Betrayal (Emil Jannings) (Para.) | interesting them Gentiemen of the Press (W Geod of Doubtful N 
Grim, realistic and depressing story Huston) (Para Sophisticated news- | its kind ¥ ; 
of Swiss life. Interesting up to the paper story of the journalist too al — 
discovery by the Burgomaster that sorbed in work (and play) 
his elder son is the illegitimate child justice to his family ea 
of his own best friend. Thereafter, ing by Huston and much authe 
story becomes unconvincing because atmosphere. Talkir See Review 
of crude melodrama, false motiva- No. 173.) 
tion and overacting by Jannings. | 
Sound only. (See Review No. 170.) George Washington Cohen (Geor Stupid pid Harr 
Black Watch, The (Victor Mc-| Interesting | Doubtful Ton strons _ = : — Foxy 7 hag o 
Laglen) (Fox) An English officer in | and disap- ; i a - beg iota Peal — Phe 
India carries through successfully a | pointing rossi as _—o a ; , resig ae 
difficult secret mission in which his pe sonage ees eam 
honor is at stake. Very beautiful give the screen. Silent. 
photography, fine acting by Myrna of 
Loy, but story uneven in quality _ Girls Gone Wild (Sue Carol) (I 
and interest. Talking. Thoroughly unwholesome portrayal | Mediocre U hol IN 
é . : Zi of selfishness and lawlessness of whole 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, The (Lily Interesting | Doubtful Beyond called “‘modern youth” caught ir — 
Damita) (M-G-M) Fairly faithfu ome troubles of its own making. Silent 
picturizing of the book, in which 
the deaths of five people in the col- . 
lapse of a bridge are explained and Glad Rag Doll, The (Dolores ‘ Amusing Amusing Amusing 
we ws a ose ee tello)(Warner) Light farce-comedy, 1} 
justified by their life stories. Par - . | ome- 
talking bordering burlesque, with much ho al “~ 
ing. : : kum and absurdity but practically proms ehiads 
Bulldog Drummond (Ronald Col- | Good of | Exciting Too inoffensive. Lively and laughabl ; 
man) (U. A.) Vigorous perform- | its kind | exciting satire on group of hypocritical ari } 
ance by Colman as a bored English- tocrats “shown up” by clever and 
man who seeks excitement and gets } very human chorus girl. Talking 
it in thwarting criminals bent on | 
swindling the heroine’s uncle. Melo- } High Voltage (Wm. Boyd) (Pathe) | mm 
; ; + : Mediocre Hardly | No 
dramatic satire. Talking. Another version of “true character 
$ - J - | ‘omes out de al.”” Two crook 
California Mail, The (Ken May- | Hardly Exciting Doubtful prs yee ns eoadlhe eal bigs - un- 
nard) (First Nat’l) Western thrill- | , we sect cpa 
P ae I try church by snowstorm—love—re- 
er, dealing with stage-coach bandits Seam i Salita 
and gold carried overland to finance | etc. alking. 
ivi 2» impossible | . . . . . 
sate age a aan Baa pos | ; Hole in the Wall, The (Claudette | Rather Amusing { nsuit- 
S» ’ “ Colbert) (Para.) Well-acted melo- | good of able 
Christina (Janet Gaynor) (Fox) | Rather Enter- Rather drama that achieves weird atmos- | its kind 
Story laid on picturesque Dutch isle ; Charming taining Good phere from the fake spiritualism 
of Marken. Charming and delicate | practiced by the crooks in swindling 
portrayal by Janet Gaynor of the the public. Practically unobjection- 
romantic girl dreaming of her able. Talking 
“Prince” to come—and he comes as ; : 
one of a circus troup! Later de- | Idle Rich, The (Conrad Nage Fair Amusing Harmle 
velopments rather incredible but (M-G-M) Wholesome, human com- ph 
wholesome and worth seeing. Sound edy of millionaire who marries h oot 
only. stenographer and cures her “middle "Be ~ ‘ 
class” family of “class conscious- nveres 
Desert Song, The (John Boles) | Excellent | Entertain- | Hardly ness” by heroic but none too con- 
(Warner) A romantic musical com- | of its kind ing but vincing methods. Talking. 
edy in Arab setting, beautifully doubtful 
done, marred by a scene or two that Innocents of Paris(Maurice Chev-| Worth Excellent Good 
are very suggestive and objection- | alier) (Para.) Ordinary story of | seeing and 
able. Excellent talking, singing and | junk-dealer’s rise to theatrical glory | hearing 
sound. (See Review No. 174.) | made a remarkable film by the 
. ls table acting and charming per- 
Donovan Affair, The (Jack Holt) | Good of A : ; pies . ; me i 
sinhied Geltdens-muatery éc-| tts kind musing Amusing — of eee. Talking. 
tective story, with good suspense : eed vill — great _ things ; | 
to end and no cheap scare-devices te 098) will let him. (See Review | 
used. Chief weakness, Jack Holt as ee 
burlesques his part and tries to be | 7 Ve? . | 
funny, when there is enough fun | oe pt abe er ae gee (Bert | Mediocre Hardly | No | 
without him. Talking. | rag ps a cae : 3 j hse = 
4 "rook ant 1oWw a detective, | 
Eternal Love (John Barrymore) Barely Better not No outwits two real crooks who tried 
(U. A.) An artificial story of 4| good to trick him. Makes stealing at- | 
swaggering, daredevil hunter in a tractive. Pretty feeble film. 
Swiss village, seduced by the vil-| | \ 
lage wanton into marriage, when | Madame X (Ruth Chattertor Notable Unsuit- | No 
(M-G-M) The trazic stage-play able 


he should have married the village 
belle, beautifully played by Camilla 
Horn. At the end, the two true 
lovers escape a murder charge by 
walking to death in an avalanche. 
Sound. 





picturized and made notable by Rut! 
Chatterton’s splendid acting of th 
erring wife and mother — and by 
Lionel Barrymore’s film direction. 


Talking. 
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oo a " ara Ver weil done exciting 
'T } 4 y pre i 
Molly and Me (Be Bennett Fair A musir \ musing exil 
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el their hard I 
succes at the end ma 
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funny : the : Murder-trial story | dramat- | 
Par I g way | ically 
eacil AS” 4 
Mother’s Boy Mor ( ) : | 
(Pathe Pretent I . 
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cabaret ! . r lime Square Ar r Lubin) | Passable Doubtful No 
er r | 
duced ( es | 
S | 
Pagan, The I N r Interesting rea 
(M-G-M) Rather | 
some excellent 
scenery—Novarr +3 Yan : Doubtf 
o ae « 1¢ ao . A 
: t} half-cz he Place and the Gir] | Stupid oubtful No 
" ie half- . . 
y Warne Another | 
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(British) Vivid rude | 
struggle t def Perfe 
Ace IT Great W ( and bad 
tive, fair to both I 


fF frent’s Last Case (Raymond Grif- | Mediocre Harmless No 








thri at othe e. 
: d use of the tal- | 
Quitter, The (Ben Lyor ( H i Griff as a bur- | 
bia) A story f regenerati etective wi glibly solves a | 
love, with some d momer ‘ . raer-! ery in vari- | 
human interest itweighed | . ther 1its hi s- | 
cessive drinking ind bruta i Amusing t } 
ing Silent | 
frial of Mary Dugan, The (Nor-| Excellent Too sophis- | No 
Rainbow Man, The (Eddie Dowl- | Amusing Excellent Good hearer M-G-M) Notable mur- ticated 
ing) (Para.) A entimental, thor picture from the stage play 
oughly human story of the ar rected and acted Norma | 
struggles of an easy- notably good as| 
man pledged to bring up tl I ‘ lalkir See Review No. | 
phaned child of | former 
Singing, talking ar icting 
good. I'wo weeks Off (Mackaill-Mulhall) | Mediocre Fair Fair 
Saturday’s Children(Corinne Grif UI alr I Nat Harmless but weak 
fith) (First Nat A workins rl rest edy vitl heap langy titles 
marries—and find t different n I I ireamed of aristocratic | 
the romance she ought Rez t Hut epted a plumber. | 
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rare t r | 
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ine’s voice is terrible 
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Notably acted by Laura LaP 

and Huntly Gordor Thor 

worth seeing Part talkir Velcs of tha. Cite. Ties Willard | Good of Very Good | Good, if 
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Part talking. 
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the cast who talk but do not sing 
are Edward Martindel, John Mil- 
jan, Johnny Arthur, and Louise 
Fazenda. (All talking) (See Film 
Estimates in this issue.) 
[175] A DANGEROUS WOMAN 
(Paramount) 
A silly story centering around 
the vibrant Baclanova, who makes 
the dangerous one a memorable 
figure. As the Russian wife of an 
Englishman in Africa, she whiles 
away the time seducing her busy 
husband’s young assistants. The 
husband makes allowances until 
one victim commits suicide, and is 
succeeded by the husband’s 
younger brother. Then things go 
very movie indeed. Clive Brook, 
Neil Hamilton, and Leslie Fenton 
play up very well to Baclanova’s 
brilliant characterization of the 
woman who needed killing, which, 
by the way, was the original and 
much more distinctive title. (All 
talking) (See Film Estimates for 
May.) 
[176] INNOCENTS OF PARIS 
(Paramount) 
No doubt many Americans who 
had seen Maurice Chevalier 
abroad, were hoping that his first 
talking picture would be worth 
while. Well, it isn’t. Not that 
Chevalier himself isn’t all that 
anyone could ask. He has charm. 
It’s no use comparing him to this 
one and that one of our American 
stars. He is just himself. His 
songs and his pantomime and his 
English are all delightful, but his 
story is just too bad. Quite evi- 
dently he is somewhat of that 
opinion himself, for at the begin- 
ning he takes his audience into his 
confidence to explain certain dis- 
crepancies, and that takes the 
curse off to some extent. But 
even a bad story can’t completely 
hide the twinkle of a star like 
Chevalier. I hope they give him 
a better one next time, although 
personally I think it would be just 
about right if they gave him a 





cameraman and a sound man and 
But that isn’t be- 
ing done this season. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[177] ALIBI (United Artists) 

Again the crook story. And it’s 
A well 


developed story, nicely propor- 


let him alone. 


good—I have to say so. 


tioned, speeds along its hard- 
boiled way at a good clip until it 
takes a violent header over a scene 
in which a detective, shot by a 
gangster, dies in the arms of his 
policeman pals amid sighs and 
tears and angel music. Somehow 
I couldn't quite believe it, and nei- 
ther will you. The cast is headed 
by Chester Morris who is splendid 
as the gang leader, Eleanor Grif- 
fith, Mae Busch, Pat O’Malley, 
Regis Toomey, and Purnell B. 
Pratt. (All talking) (See Film 
Estimates for May.) 
[178] KID GLOVES 
(Warner Brothers) 
Again the Warner Brothers to- 
tal a large zero. One can almost 
see the blushes under the make-up 
of Conrad Nagel and Lois Wilson 
as they repeat their silly lines and 
go through the motions of what 
must surely be the world’s worst 
movie. (Part talking) 
[179] THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN 
(Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
With practically no variation 
from the stage version, Bayard 
Veiller’s tense melodrama of the 
court room comes to us in talkie 
version. As a photographed stage 
play it is practically flawless, but 
as a movie it exhibits the same 
tendency to cling to stage conven- 
tions and limitations as “The 
Desert Song” and other recent 
productions of the kind. Raymond 
Hackett, H. B. Warner, and Lewis 
Stone all offer the finest of sup- 


port for Norma Shearer, who talks 

on the screen for the first time. 

(See Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[180] THE MAN I LOVE 

(Paramount) 

Richard Arlen steps into the 
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ranks of the talkers in this perfect- 
ly ordinary story of a prize fight- 
er and his loving wife. The hero 
is a most unlovely sort to begin 
with, and Mr. Arlen is not able to 
command any sympathy for him, 
though it is evident that he tries 
hard. Baclanova creates the most 
outstanding figure in the picture, 
and Mary Brian, Pat O’Malley, 
and Leslie Fenton are among the 
cast. (All talking) (See Film Es- 
timates in this issue.) 
[181] THE FOX MOVIETONE 
FOLLIES OF 1929 (Fox) 
Like most revues, this one has 
a little singing, a little dancing, a 
good many shifts of scene, and a 
fairly well known cast, including 
in this case, Sue Carol, David Rol- 
lins, and Stepin Fetchit. The en- 
semble dancing is fair, the music 
without distinction, and the 
voices, with one exception, poor. 
But don’t let me keep you away 
from it. You might like it. (All 
talking ) 


What Prevents Better Films 
(Concluded from page 165) 


the high ideals of moral life. Per- 
sonally, I do not think we have 
exhausted the influence of Church 
I thing that the 
drive and stress of our time 


should be placed here, but I do 


and home life. 


know that the greedy hand of 
some producers is playing fast 
and furious with angry parents 
and guardians who will be will- 
ing to sacrifice individual liberty, 
and individual art standards if 
immoral films continue on their 
present rampage. Before the de- 
luge breaks, real scientific inves- 
tigation of the American moral 
life might well be taken. There 
is writing on the wall, but few 
We first need 
study of our moral principles be- 


read the message. 


fore we hastily apply the social 
remedy. 
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The Blackboard as a Visual Aid 


Director of 


HE blackboard is one of the 
most valuable of all visual 


aids. Among the many useful 
purposes it serves in instruction 
are the following: for diagrams, 


sketches, drawings, decorative 


work; for outlines, summaries 


and directions; as a substitute 
for the bulletin board; for group 
or class work; as a screen for 
still projection map outlines, 
picture and symbol, fade-outs ; for 
visualizing work in _ practically 
all subjects. 

The following are 
factors in the effective use of the 
blackboard as an instructional in- 
strument: 

A. Quality and Color. It 


be natural, dark colored 


should 
slate, 
free from defects and with a 
surface that takes crayon well; 
it should be securely mounted 
and supplied 
chalk rail. 


sic staff, cross section or graph 


with a sanitary 


Outlined maps, mu- 


lines have their place. 


oe 


3. Dimensions and Location. It 
should be 42” wide, and placed 
in all available wall space in the 
classroom except on the win- 
dow side. At the front of class- 
room, the bottom line of the 
blackboard should be 36” above 
the floor; at the side and rear, 
26” above the floor for grades 


one to six, and 30” above the 


floor for grades seven to twelve. 


C. Care. 


g od condition. 


Keep boards clean and in 
At the end of 
»ach day, rub boards down with 


soft, dry cloth, and remove all 


dust from crayon trays. Clean 


isual Instruction, Pennsylvania State 


F, HosBan 


erasers daily. Each week-end 
a black-board kit should be 
used to remove all loose dust 
and surface grime. Whenever 
necessary, recondition surface. 


1 


D. Crayon For regular’ work, 


dustless; for special purposes, 


E. Relationship to Bulletin Board. 

Since blackboard and bulletin 
board are correlated, a strip of 
similar material, about 


12" in width, should be placed 


above the blackboard for at- 
taching displays. 
F. Underlying Principles 


blac kboard vork should 
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a. Related to information or 
instruction. 

b. Definite, accurate, purpose- 
ful, and positive. 

c. Clearly visible to students. 

d. An expression of teacher’s 
and pupils’ best. Rapid 
sketch work should be accu- 
rate. 

2. Time can be saved and dis- 
tractions avoided by placing 
material to be used by class, 

board in advance. 
During the development of 
an idea, illustration, accen- 
tuation or emphasis should be 
used at the very moment it 
will clarify or clinch the men- 
tal picture. 


on the 


The Fox Teachers’ Help Leaflets 


State Su- 


B \. Aughinbaugch, 
¢ T fF Visual 


pervisor of Instruc- 
yr Ohio, is editor of the new 
eachers leaflets which 
accompany the Fox Hour Films. 
» a number of features of 


‘ leaflets which aré worthy of 


The le iflets are 


business letter size paper and are 


rinted 
printed on 


perforated for convenient filing in 
loose leaf notebooks. They are 
four pages in length and contain 


a synopsis of titles and scenes, a 


discussion for the teacher, an out 
line of motivation games and sug- 
gested type statements and ques- 
tions for the “Am I Right Game” 
and the “Guess Why Game”. 
The synopsis of titles and scenes 
is presented as a story. This ar- 


rangement is different from the 


usual method of presenting a list 
of the titles with a descriptive 
paragraph under each one. The 
following from “The 
Story of serve to 
show how Aughinbaugh prepares 


excerpt 
Sugar” will 


the Sy nopsis ; 

T stands for title, and S for 
scene. 

(S-1) A little girl is seated at a 
breakfast table putting sugar on a 
dish of blackberries. Note that she 
apparently likes sugar from the 
(T-1) Most of 
the sugar we use comes from the 
Here we see it grow- 
ing. (S-2) View of cane field in 
some foreign land, Cuba perhaps. 
Note how the growing cane re- 
sembles corn except that it is not 
planted in hills as corn is usually 
planted. 


amount she uses. 


sugar cane. 


It has no ears such as 
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we find on corn. (T-2)The sugar 
cane is now ripe and is being cut. 
The “Motivation Games” 
which are another feature of the 
Fox leaflets are devised to assist 
pupils to observe closely and ac- 
curately. “The ‘Am I Right’ 
game aims to motivate close and 
accurate observation by having 
the pupils compose, or at least 
depend 
upon The 
‘Guess Why’ game motivates re- 


answer, questions that 


such _ observation. 
flective thinking since the pupils, 
to play it, must put various ob- 
servations together and draw a 
conclusion, or inference, from 
them. In both games the pupils 
are divided as in a spelling match, 
and either the teacher asks alter- 
nately a member of each side an 
‘Am I Right’ question, or if the 
progress, a 
It is bet- 


other game is in 
‘Guess Why’ question. 
ter to have members of one side 
ask questions of members of the 
other side, rather than the teacher 


do this, since this gives more pu- 
pil participation, which is desir- 
able. The side answering the most 
questions correctly, wins.” 
Suggested type statements and 


questions for the two games fol- 


Photograph by Hine 


A fourth grade studying transporta- 
tion on the Hudson by means of home 
made “moving” pictures. The pictures 
were done as a history-art project on a 
long strip of wrapping paper which 
moves from left to right on rollers. 


“Am I Right Game” 


1. The little girl in the picture 
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put two spoonfuls of sugar on th 
berries. Am I right? (Ans. Yes 

2. The wagons were haule 
from the cane field by oxen. Ar 
I right? (Ans. Yes.) 

3. There was only one ox | 
each wagon. Am I right? (Ans 
No, there were several.) 

et cetera 
“Guess Why Game” 

1. Guess why the men cutting 
the sugar cane dressed as they 
did, give two reasons. (Ans. | 
The climate is hot where the can 
grows. 2. The men are poorly 
paid.) 

2. Guess why sugar when first 
made is brown. (Ans. It contains 
molasses. ) 

3. Guess why they used suc! 
oddly shaped wagons for hauling 
the cane. (Ans. The country is 
not very progressive, and labor 
being cheap, time is no object.) 

et cetera 

Teachers’ air pamphlets were 
long ago proved to be essential in 
organizing instruction through the 
medium of the motion picture 
The new Fox Film Corporatio 
leaflets mark a forward step i 
this useful practice. 


has its advantages 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed which best 


suits the subject which he is discussing. 


He may dwell on any 


particular illvstration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 


LRM Combined Balopticon. 


Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 


photographs, pages of a book, postcards or the specimen itself will 


do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film which is available on many 


subjects can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON CATALOG 


oes Pemmtesl: RS 2 
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629 St. Paul St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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POURING PLATE GLASS A SCENE FROM THE EASTMAN CLASSROOM FILM, “SAND AND CLAY’ 




















A POWERFUL Educational Force 


becomes. directly available for classroom instruction 
The power of motion pictures—to mold public 


opinion, to influence customs, to promote apprectation 


of the arts, to educate while entertaining—has been 
amply demonstrated during the last quarter-century . 

It was logical to assume that this force could be 
made a direct aid to specific classroom instruction. It 
remained for EASTMAN CLASSROOM FILMs #0 PROVE 
the assumption. A carefully organized ten weeks ex- 
periment, utilizing these films, was conducted in one 
hundred schools of twelve cities throughout the coun- 
try. When final results were tabulated, it was shown 
conclusively that these motion pictures substantially 


help both pupil and teacher. 


Eastman Classroom Films are rich in teaching value 
Their content—chiefly action—emphasizes the impor 
tant points of the topic under discussion. These points 


are correlated by experienced editors and educators. At 
the proper time....and at the simple turn of a switch in 
the classroom....this material is presented on the silver 
screen. Interest is heightened a sustained. The atten- 
tion of pupil and teacher is concentrated upon the very 
heart of the lesson. The coherent visual impressions give 
pupils a clear-cut understanding of the topic. By thus 
making significant contributions to knowledge, these 
films ee higher scholarship and better citizenship. 
Today....a year after the close of the Eastman experi- 
ment, and after a year of regular use in many schools, 
Eastman Classroom Films have clearly demonstrated that 
in them the powerful educational force of the motion pic- 
ture is now directly available for classroom instruction. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


EAsTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc. 
Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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N idea 
several ways has been car- 
ried out by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


which is unique in 


in the publication of a series of 
travel and exploration books for 
boys and written by boys. Need- 
less to say, the style and ferm are 


quite as acceptable to adults. An 


additional feature is the filming 
by the publishers of these stories 
in a manner which does not devi- 
ate from the printed form. Teach- 
ers, or others, who have attempt- 
ed a reconciliation between a clas- 
sic in the form of print and cellu- 
loid where the latter deviates 
from the original will appreciate 
the harmony in these two forms 
Another bit of 
good news is that the films are 
circulated by the publishers free 
distributed 
A. Motion 


of production. 


of charge and are 
through the Y. M. C 
Picture Bureau. 

The scenes in the film, “David 
Goes to Greenland,” are from the 
book of the same title by David 
sinney Putnam, a boy of thirteen, 


Courtesy of G. P. Putnam's Sons 


The Mountain Climbers at the Three-Mile Curve of the Carriage Road, Christmas, 


who went with his father, George 
Palmer Putnam, and Captain Bob 
Bartlett, Peary’s skipper, to the 


Arctic on the schooner Morrissey 


during the 
summer of 
1916. They 
went within 
seven hundred 
miles of the 
North Pole, 
David catch- 
ing narwhal, 
polar bear, 
walrus, seal, 
and shark with 
gun and cam- 
era. 

David and 
his pal, Deric, 
take their 
morning 
shower jn wa- 
ter at 40 de- 
grees and 
climb Torngat 
Mountain, the 
highest on the 
Atlantic coast. 
Sea trout are 
caught in the 
pools, but the 
boys’ boat is 
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jammed in an ice pack for one 
whole week. When in a whale 
boat, exploring the west coast of 


saffin Land, they become strand 


Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


The Polar Bear and Her Two Cubs Swim Away 


ed on mud flats wit! 
the ebbing of twe1 
ty-five foot tide. The 
caribou prov ides 
raw meat for the Es 
kimo, and his fur 
with rock and moss 
constitutes his bed 
A polar bear after 
“towing us all over 
the country” as he 
swam under the bow 
of the boat was co! 
sidered too fine t 
kill, so was caught 
with a lariat. He 
slipped his noose, but 
the boys thought 
had earned his lib 
erty. There are ex 
cellent marine view 
throughout the film 
and, in accordan 
with the purpose 
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Bell & Howell Filmo 57-E 
School Projector with 45-50 
condenser, 250 watt, 5 ampere 
lamp, geared rewind and 
safety shutter. Price, with 
carrying case, $205. Other 
models from $190. 


Rapt attention assured .. . 


How much simpler becomes the 
task of teaching young minds when 
interest and attention can be held 
unwaveringly. Pictures register 
ideas more perfectly than words, 
and impressions are retained that 
create an appetite for new ideas. But, 
with this modern method of teaching 
—steady, unflickering pictures are 
absolutely essential if eye-strain is to 
be avoided. 

So your motion picture equipment 
must be the best. The Bell & Howell 
Filmo 57-E Schooi Projector shows pic’ 
tures as brilliant, clear and steady as 
any seen on the professional screen. 
The accuracy and precision that make 
this possible are the result of Bell & 
Howell's 22 years of experience in the 


manufacture of motion picture equip 
ment for professional cinema studios. 

The operation of the Filmo School 
Projector is simplicity itself. Thread- 
ing the 16 mm. noninflammable safety 
film and attaching to a convenient 
light socket take but a moment. The 
projector can be stopped instantly on 
any picture for “‘still’’ projection, or 
the film can be run backward if desired. 

It is easily carried from one room to 
another because of its small size and 
light weight. It can also 


1 


be taken from 


BELL & HOWELL 
STO 


BELL & HOWELL CO. - Dept. F, 1815 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD - 


LONDON (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) 


Established 1907 


with educational movies and 


FILMO School Projector 


the classroom to the assembly hall and 
used for hundreds of students, be- 
cause of its greater illuminating power. 
Thousands of different subjects 
suitable for instruction purposes are 
available from a great many sources. 
These may be rented or purchased out- 
right. Send the coupon for com- fie 
plete information on how tocor- ) ad. | 
relate Educational Films with 2% 4 
your present curriculum, and 
for the new booklet,” Filmo 
in Schools and Colleges.” 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
Dept. F, 1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


Please mail me your booklet,“Filmo in Schools and 
| 


Colleges jescribing Bell & Howell equipment for 


Position 
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the producers, a spirit of appreci- 
ation of the out-of-doors is incul- 
cated. 

“Bradford on Mt. 
ton,” another one of the Putnam 


Washing- 


Series for and by boys, is filmed 
to give the incidents of a mid-win- 
ter climb up Mt. Washington in 
the White Mountains. by Brad- 
ford Washburn and his compan- 
ions, during the winter of 1928. 
Bradford was seventeen years 
old. He had passed several sum- 
mers in Switzerland climbing the 
Swiss Alps, including Mt. Blanc, 
the highest mountain in Europe. 
He found that his Alpine exper- 
iences were a great help to him in 
this mid-winter ascent up Mt. 
Washington, the highest moun- 
tain on our eastern seaboard. 

It pictures the difficulties of 
mountain climbing with the tem- 
perature at 17 degrees below zero, 
and a part of the trip returning 
is made on skiis. The boys ease 
themselves down over frozen rap- 
loop of rope 
loop 


ids by placing a 
around a tree and then a 
around the body. This is quite an 
exciting scene and furnishes good 
entertainment for young and old. 
The mountain cabin at a camp- 
ing spot is walled up with blocks 
of ice, upon which water is 
When frozen, the boys 


Eating at 


dashed. 
have an air-tight wall. 
six below, and traversing through 
a howling blizzard in snow waist- 
deep conclude an interesting se- 
ries of adventuring in the moun- 
tains. 
Obedience (1 
School Films. 
four of the course on Citizenship. 
A half-grown boy, Emile, comes 
in at noon while his mother is pre- 


reel) — DeVry 
This is number 


paring luncheon. She asks him to 
bring in some wood for the kitch- 
en stove. Emile is not in the mood 
for the chore. The father inter- 
venes, saying, “We all share in 
the freedom of our home; suppose 


that each one did as he pleased.” 
Then, such a scene fades in. No 
because the 
is continuing with her 
knitting. Emile helps himself to 
a cold roast chicken, but a tramp 
mood, 


luncheon is ready 


mother 


enters and following his 
snatches the fowl from Emile and 
The father re- 
as he is 


makes his escape. 
fuses to assist the son 
reading and must not be dis- 
turbed. Consequently, Emile pur- 
sues the intruder and in a tussle 
a policeman interferes, since au- 
thority is necessary even in a free 
country. The father points the 
lesson that, if we would eat, we 
must serve and follow orders. 
Emile ponders upon this and de- 
cides to hurry in with the wood. 
He eat& his meal and assists in 
clearing the table afterwards. 
Even the father is under orders 
and must leave the house by a 
quarter of one. The boy now real- 
izes that “Co-operation is essen- 
tial for the greatest 
and that we must at times give 
up our own way.” The story is 


happiness, 


appealing to grade pupils, and 
makes vivid an important truth. 


The School Beautiful (1 reel) 
—DeVry School Films. Number 
seven of the course on Citizenship 
is splendidly motivated and de- 
veloped with excellent detail. The 
principal of the school decides to 
teach the classes in civics since 
he thinks that the _ greatest 
concern of the nation is the ac- 
tions of its boys and girls. He 
wishes to instil a love for beauty, 
and starts with the school 
grounds, which are perfectly bare. 
They discover that they must 
learn what to do, and how to do 
it. Problems, previously written 
on slips of paper, are distributed, 
such as, “Learn the steps in mak- 
ing a lawn,” “Find out where 
vines are planted and the best va- 
rieties.”” On a large table, a model 


of their attractive school building 
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is set up. Then, by degrees, mi 
lature shrubs and vines are plan 
ed, which wholly transform t! 
setting for the building and pr 
sent a beautiful bit of landsca; 
gardening. Next, the miniatu: 
is enlarged to include the life-siz: 
school 


plowing of the soil for a law: 


grounds, starting wit 
Finally, a class tree is planted ; 
the culmination of the procee: 
ings. As one girl places the tre: 
in the 
“Grow, little tree, that the boy 
and girls may enjoy your shad 


ground, she remark 


and the birds your protection.” 


Killing the Killer. UFA 
A one reel classic which shows in 
vivid fashion the death battle b: E 
tween a cobra and a mongoos: 
The mongoose wins of course ai 
ter a long fight in which it tire 
its adversary. 

This film has been the subject 
of much favorable comment 
wherever it has been shown. It 
was screened for the Scarboroug! , 
School students recently and w: 
It serves as exce! 


Kipling 


well received. 
lent background for 
“Rikki-tikki-tavi.” 


Current Writings 


“Improving the Quality of Hi 


tory Instruction with the Aid 
the Photoplay”—two articles 
Professor D. C. Knowlton 
pearing in the April and M: 
of the Historical Out- 
some detail t 


numbers 
look, describe in 
experiment with the Chronic! 
of America Photoplays in t 
High School 
The April arti 
deals with the materials used 


Troup Junior 
New Haven. 


the experiment and the May art 
cle deals with the experiment pr 
per and the results obtained. 
“Visual Instruction in Clas 
room Teaching’—by Anna 
Dorris, appears in The Journal 
the National 
tion for May. 


Education Asso 


Mrs. 





Dorris su 
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i we adopt the idea of visualization in 
the same issu f High Points schools we shall have moved education 
“The Status of Visual Instruction appeal! also a contribution entitled many strides ahead,” declares the au- 
New Jersey’—by Lawrence R. Win- “An Application of the Project Method thor. 
ell, in the New Jersey Journal of t \ 1al Work in German,” particu- at 
Education, contains the gist of an ad- larl rthy of not nce it touch “Supplementary Aids in Teaching 
di delivered before the Cleveland upo! nguage worl 1 which visua General Science’—by Ellis C. Persing, 
ting Of the Nationa \cademy of ai re apt to be le rt 1ently used n General Science Quarterly for March, 
ual Instruction in February, giving lescribes the search for supplementary 
ost interesting survey of the worl “Visual Aid Pr tors” is the teaching helps and their classification for 
done in various communiti gene! title of eri f articles ap use in connection with specific teaching 
roughout the tate and evaluating nearil in the Pen mia chool units Every science teacher will find 
visual aids at the command of lou beginning with the issue of much of value in the suggestions set forth 
teachers. February. The vat article in the in the article. 
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gests a number of reasons why “The Eskimo Village’—by Miriam series set forth fundamental considera- 
‘sual instruction in the sublic Kallen, appears in Educational Method tions in selecting projectors of various 
; for March and gives the reactions of types, and those considering such 
i00ls ‘demands the _ conscien- , ; be : ; ~ 
: ‘ ; a class to an Eskimo exhibit 1n_ the equipment will find the advice there 
lerat f ' 
tious consideration of every wide- Joa bod Pol 
Hous ¢ mo : Peabody Museum and an outline of th given of decidedly practical value. 
vake educator, and outlines the project which grew out of the visit. a 
arious uses to which visual ma - “The Importance of Visualization in 
terials may be put in modern Ivanhoe and the Puppet Show” Education’—by Mary D. Secor, ap- 
; _ by Beatrice Bisher, in the Bulletin of years in The School News and Practi- 
classroom procedure. < Teg oe hg ; <a? 
High Points for March, describes the al Educator, for May. “Make it plain,” 
work done in a first-term English class she says, has long been one of the 
“Visual Aids in Occupational In- with puppet shows based on /vanho slogans of salesmanship. Why not use 
lation Classes’—by Mary Rogers either depicting scent it of the book this idea in the schoolroom? 
Lane in The Vocational Guidance or an original addition to the Ivanhos “There isn’t a school subject that 
Vagazine for April, is a useful sum stor Play-writing taging grew cannot be dramatized and be made 
mary of sources of visual material by most interesting stag out of the more vivid by the screen pictures, the 
table for vocational classes. project. lantern slides, or the stereoscope. Once 
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Spencer Lens Co. Visualizit, Inc. 
BUFF ALO, N. Y. . ATLANTA, GA. 
Always at your Service with 
the verv best A Spencer dealer 
Education Materials Serving the South 
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Atianta Auditorium Annex—Atlanta, Ga. WY WY June 28—July 4, 1929 
At these adjoining booths will be found a complete line of Visual Education 
equipment. 

FILMSLIDE DELINEASCOPES GLASS SLIDE LANTERNS 
OPAQUE AND MICRO PROJECTORS 

One-Two-Three and Four Purpose Lanterns 
Filmslides Tables Screens 
All Accessories 
3ring your specifications to our representatives — _ will 
help you select the best material for your particular work 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. 
Chicago San % rancisco Boston Washington 












Branches :— New York 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 2 


Conducted by DwicuTt R. FURNESS 
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Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 
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Amateur Motion Pictures--An Aid to Effective School Publicity 


HE practice of filming the 
occasions 
Hood Col- 


This was 


events of publi 
was introduced at 

lege three years ago. 
done for the purpose of preserv- 
ing in convenient form the rec- 
ords of public events, for public- 
ity and even propaganda and for 
the personal enjoyment of the 
faculty and students and others 


who might be interested. 


\t the outset we were assisted 
by the missionary education sec- 
retary of the church with which 


Editor's Not Reprinted from The Nation’s 
Schools, April 1929, Vol. III, No. 4 


President, 


JoseEPpH H. APPLE 
Hood College, 
we are affiliated, and thus our ear- 
liest efforts while not profession- 
al in the usual sense could not be 
called strictly amateur. I mention 
this not only to give credit where 
it is due, but also to caution oth- 
ers against amateur attempts that 
may lead to disappointment. Af- 
ter the first few occasions we 
took both camera and _ projecto- 
4 
scope into our own hands and 
for some time now we have pro- 


ceeded without help from the 


outside. As a result, three com- 
pleted reels are available for pro- 


jection. 


Frederick, Md. 


The first reel represents the 
visitor as he arrives at the insti- 
tution in the morning. He views 
the various buildings and _ the 


trees and shrubbery upon the 


campus, watches the students on 
their way to and from morning 
chapel, enters laboratories where 
students are at work and glances 
into the library and the regi 
trar’s office. He lunches in the 
college dining room where the 
entire student group is served. 
After further viewing the cam] 
us, the visitor stops for a cup of 


tea at one of the residences and 


A rope-jumping contest held as part of the May Day exercises. 








aa 
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makes a final call upon the presi- 
dent in his office. The interior 
of the office had to be taken with 
“slow camera” and the subject 
was cautioned against making 


any abrupt or rapid movements. 





All went well until the subject 
deliberately turned from his desk 
toward the visitor, thus facing 
the audience, and a smile broke 
upon his countenance. This al- 
ways brings a laugh from the 
audience. Thus ends the first 
reel, which is designated “Work.” 

The second reel is called 
“Play.” It could have _ been 
named “Physical Education” 
since it includes all the outdoor 
work of--that department. It 
opens wth a game of field hockey 
between the girls of the college 
and the alumnae. It includes a 
baseball game between fathers 
and daughters. It includes old- 
fashioned rope jumping on May 
Day. It covers track and field 
events, such as high and broad 


jumping, hurling the discus, hurd 


a 


nountain log cabin owned by the 


‘are view is shown of the valley 


Projecting a new reel for private inspection by the faculty, using a Bell and Howell projector. 


the hills of Mary- 


Greenwalled by 


This is followed by a snow 
several conven- 


tions held at the college are pic- 


taken up in the little 
airplane, “Challenger,” from the 
neighboring airport, from which 


perfect his 


termed, “Pageantry” 
> > 


the colorful events of 
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the May Fete of early May, and 
commencement activities of the 
first week of June. Each of these 
events brings large numbers of 
parents and friends to the college 
and each is spectacular in its own 





way. No description of the pic- 
turization of these events would 
do them justice, but to one who 
has seen them the reel brings 
pleasant memories. 

To show these reels requires 
from forty to forty-five minutes. 
They are titled in such a manner 
as to need no explanation. A run- 
ning commentary upon the scenes 
or subjects suggested by them 
adds to the interest, however. 
They carry the general sugges- 
tion of a day spent at Hood in 
viewing its plant, its equipment 
and its work, and of a college 
year in which play activities and 
picturesque pageantry pass in re- 
view. They are shown first to 
the incoming students during the 
freshman week. They are in de- 

(Concluded on page 190) 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell thew story in their own words. 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 


The Educational Screen 


is glad to reprint here, within 


SECDDODOOREERSEAODODEODERRAREEEEES sanaccocoocorecesecvocossooooooossefa] 


COOUCCCECOUCEEEORCCRRORRROORROCEORRE 


ENE EOEOTROOTET TOT ET ETE ERE ETE R TEETER EORETEREEEOEEEREOEEEETEOTEEOEEOS COOEO TERRES OERECORESECETOREEE ORES EEEECERESEOREOEEER SORES OT EERSTE RECERTERESOREEESOERCSEEORDEOCEOUREEUR EERE ERR ROERRCEEREERTCROHEOCEEREORECEEC HE rOEEEE TE 


“Talkies” to be Made by Department of Agriculture 


HE production of talking mo 
z vies will be begun by the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture during the current se. 
son, and, if present plans are car- 
ried out, one or more “all talkie’ 
hort features will be ready for 
presentation next fall. 

For the present the production 
of talking films will be limited to 
hort specials for such occasion 
as the National 


where facilities for reproduction 


Show , 


Dairy 
can be provided, but as soon 
portable equipment for 
tures 1s available at a re: 
cost, production of talking 
Lor general circulation will 
dertaken. 

Officials of the Bureau of 
cultural Economics of the dep: 
ment see a special advantage in 
vocalizing films dealing with ec 


They 


exhibition of 


onomic phases of farming 
believe that the 
sound pictures on the agricultural 
outlook, for example, would aid 
greatly in their efforts to induce 
farmers to study prospective de- 
mand for their products in adjust 
ing production activities. 

Time was when magic lantern 
slides, “with lectures,” were Un 
cle Sam’s only available method 
production 


of picturizing farm 


and marketing. Then the movies 
came. They were “flickers,” tor 

time, but with the construction of 
the modern motion picture studio 
in the department at \Vashington 
a few years ago, and the borrow 

ing of a few commercial movie 


tricks, a large number of excel 


lent pictures have been produce: 


The demand for these films is 
usually greater than the supply. 
Not infrequently, the pictures are 
used in metropolitan theatres, in 
wide use in 


addition to their 


movie houses, country 


halls. 


Many foreign governments inter- 


country 


schools, and _ assembly 


ested in American agricultural 


technique have shown the pic 


Free Industrial Slides 

A number of sets of slides on 
industrial subjects, from thirty 
to fifty slides in a set, may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the 
Victor 
Davenport, Iowa. The distribu- 
cents 


Animatograph Company, 
tors state that twenty-five 
in stamps should be included to 
cover insurance and postage char- 
ges. The subjects available 1n- 
clude, among others, “Tea Grow- 
ing in Japan,” “Portland Cement 


how it is made and_ used,” 
“From Ore Mine to Sheet Metal,” 
‘\) Modern 


“The Development of the Rod- 


Ocean Steamship,” 


eo,” and the “I listory of the Tele- 


phone.” 


A Unique Projection Scheme 


Ait of equipment for taking 
and projecting motion pi 


’ 


tures that could 
packed into a truck especially de 
signed for that purpose 1s carrie 
by the Movie Auto Truck run b 
Maxwell Harper Hite and Son « 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


a radio set, a phonograph an 


speech amplifiers, to say nothing 


of an electric plant all its own. 
The unique outfit is use 


educational films at sc 


possibly be 


It carries as well 


tures abroad. As the commercial 
pictures have promoted American 
foreign trade in clothing, house 
furnishings and the like, so it 


believed, the I 


American agricul 
tural films may have contributed 
something to the increased sales 
of American farm machinery i 
the old world agricultural r 
gions. 

house grounds during 
time, and at night in a promine 
place selected in the  variou 
visited. d : -vening 


showings, 


os, slides 


films are interspersed 
entertainment short subject 
To our best know ledge, this 

project of 


1 
i 


designe: 


.o doubt the: schools 


facilities tor I lm projection ( 


+ 


welcome its 


News and Notes 


ncluded from page 17] 


library 
trips was added 


The use made of 


postponin; 


distribution 
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DeVry 
School Films 


Help Eliminate Cost of Repeaters in School 


iy IS estimated that one out flammable stock. Available at 
of every ten school children purchase or on reasonable ren- 
tal basis. Send coupon for fur- 
ther information and sample 
lesson guide. Mention course. 











does not pass into the next 
grade. This represents a tre- 
mendous yearly cost to schools. 


Much of this repeater cost 
could be saved. Large num- 
bers of children who fail are 


merely slow to grasp oral or SUMMER 
text instruction. With DeVry 
— School Films, school motion SCHOOL 
In school and church, the pro- pictures properly planned by OF 


jector most often used is a De- 


Vry. Light in weight, complete- educators, these Same pupils 


© pineenin, aww to See marks can be raised 24%. Ex- VISUAL 
famous DeVry Type “E” is the periments sanctioned by the EDUC TION 
f it ject t a . ° =i ‘ 

cade, tie tanttees eae National Education Associa- A 

necessary for ‘operation. The ; es ‘a 7 . . bs 

Sane Tse, ts ff ctee cant tion bear out this truth on edu FREE. TUITION 
ho'ds 1,000 ft. of standard 35 cational film values. ;, 

mm. film. It projects a full 


size pic‘ure as clear and sharp 


as those you see in the theatre. Children acquire facts easily Northwestern University 
with DeVry School Films when j 
similar text book instruction Mc Kinlock 
alone is unfruitful. These films (Chicago) Campus 
are of peculiar benefit to back- 
ward children. Dull intellects JULY 8th-12th, 1929 
are quickened, powers of at- 
tention and understanding are 4.0 nen 
increased. l 


DeVry School Films, pre- |! 
pared by educators, are defi- 
nitely correlated with courses 

a See ee ee of study. Lesson guides ac- 


jector a marvel of compact sim- 


plicity. It is smaller and has company all films. These en- 
fewer working parts than any : 


other projector of equal quality. able any teacher to make effec- 
Many schools are now using one tive presentation. Films are in 


or more of these new DeVrys ot : ; 
for classroom or _ laboratory 35 or 16 mm. widths, non-in- 
work. Price only $95.00. 


QRS-DeVry Corporation 





QRS-DeVry Corporation 


Chicago, Ii. 
Dear Sirs: 

I expect to attend the DeVry Sum- 
mer School of Visual Education, July 
8th-12th. Please reserve a place for 
me. It is understood all tuition is 
free. I am especially interested in 
courses 


Name 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


Occupation 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ESTABLISHED 1900 ! Address 
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Tests and Visual Education 
(Concluded from page 168) 


tents of the compared lessons dif- 
fer significantly, it is inconceiva- 
ble that a single information test 
be equally valid for both. Such a 
test, by giving undue prominence 
to the overlapping elements of 
one or the other lesson, will there- 
by load the dice in favor of that 
lesson. The extensive use of 
such tests in the experimental 
with- 


discussion of their 


study of visual instruction 
out adequate 
relation to the aims of either the 
experiments or of the experi- 
mental lessons will serve to 
create values for education which 
appear be scientifically found- 
ed but which in reality may have 
been preassumed in arbitrarily se 


lected tests. 





A DIGNIFIED PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE inA SOCIALLY 
CORRECT NEIGHBORHOOD 


( eer 


Ideal lor Women with Children. 
G —_—- Close to the With Ave 
Shoppr ng District 


NEW YORK 


A _ MINUTE FROM CENTRAL PARK 
CONVENIENT TRANSPORTATION 
TO EVERY WHERE 





P. rsonal 
Drection Or 


CHAS LA PRELLE 
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The classroom teacher who has women’s clubs, the meetings 


accepted visual instruction and luncheon clubs and for the as- 


who inevitably uses information semblies of high schools. It is 
tests should develop visual tests an interesting fact that of the 
coordinately with visual methods. last two projections of our film 
It is well known that a teacher’s one was upon the wall of the bed 
tests influence his teaching. The room of a shut-in who has not 
verbal left his bed for four 


information tests will hinder the the 


continued use of purely years, and 


other was in the Frederic! 
Aged, 
dents had heard a great deal of 
college but 


complete development of visual Home for the whose resi 


methods. The inclusion in his 


tests of items demanding the re- the which few had 


call and recognition of visual in- seen. 


formation, will encourage the in- By means of portable scree 


structor in the further develop- the pictures can be shown any 


ment of methods of presenting where, provided there is an elec- 


his new type of experiences. tric current, in a small private 
room or in a fairly large auditor 
Amateur Motion Pictures ium. 


(Concluded from page 187) 


The equipment is handled 
by our alumnae secretary, a young 


+ 


woman, by our superintendent of 


mand fog meetings of the college 


clubs, for alumnae gatherings, for buildings or by the president 


parent-teacher associations, gran- when the case requires. 
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....and not only words. Motion pictures have 
proved their worth as a silent aid to education. Subjects 
flashed on the screen inspire interest, make the work 
more understandable, and call forth greater effort from 
the pupils. 


The Acme Projector is being used by schools that realize 
the efficiency of motion pictures. It is compact yet uses a 
standard size film, has a stereopticon attachment, and is 
equipped with the famous Gold Glass Shutter—an exclu- 
sive improvement which permits showing still pictures 
from motion picture films. 


The showing of a typical educational film in your school 
will convince you of the advantages of the new Improved 
Acme Projector. A free demonstration will be held at 
your convenience. 


Send for free booklet - NS 
ACME DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
90 Gold Street New York City 


eee? 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
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DEVELOPING and PRINTING 


Worldscope Motion Pictures 
111 W. 18th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


FILMS 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., ¢ hicago, Ill. 


See advertiseme n page 160) 


Carlyle Ellis = 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 151) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. _ 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See adve:tisement on page 161) 


Dr. Thos. B. McCrum 


4144 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Producer and Distributor of 
Dental Health Films 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 189) 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Herman Ross Enterprises : 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
FILM EXCHANGE 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Censored Motion Pictures 











Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Spiro Film Corporation 
161-79 Harris Ave., 
City, B.. ¥. 


Long Island 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
1111 A enter St., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 189) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 
(See advertisement on page 191) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 13) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IIl. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 189) 


Safety Projector. Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCREENS 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. 
New Washington, Ohio. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Il. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sims Visual Music Co. 


| 


Quincy, III. 
Society for Visual Education 

327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertsiement on page 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 162 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 180 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 19 
Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, II. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertsiement on page 185) 





SWISS NATIONAL PARK 
100 SLIDES FOR SALE 
From private collection, also -Two. origin 
Films showing Geneva and environs, Z: 
matt and Matterhorn. For full inforn 
tions address 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
5 Seuth Wabash, Chicago 
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PICTUROL 


TRUCA@ ELS COMO MU CERRLON) 
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Wherever used...this' economical 
Method brings greater pupil pro- 
gress...greater teaching success! 


Picturol becoming standard equipment in the classrooms of 
the nation. Educators endorse it. Modern teachers use it. For 
it brings you teaching success. Helps shoulder your daily re- 
sponsibilities. Makes each lesson presentation varied, live, in- 





teresting 
attention and insures lasting impressions. You as a teacher 
should put this simple projector to work for you. It operates 
from any electric light current or battery. A wide variety of 
still pictures is availab!e to you, projected sing!y or serially 
from non-inflammable film. A helpful teaching syllabus comes 
with every film to make the presentation easy for you, worth 


Awakens enthusiasm in your pupils . . . holds the 











while to your pupils. 


For your own success . . . for the progress of your pupils 
find out about Picturol and what it can mean to you and your 
teaching ambitions. Send the coupon for all the facts and list 


of film There is no obligation 


SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATIO 


INC. 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors 
of Visual Aids 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 























‘(2 MAIL THE COUPO! N 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 

Dept. E.S., 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Please send me ful] details of your special offer on Standard S. V. E. Picturol Projector 
with selected Picturols. It is understood this obligates me in no way. 








[ ] Check here for Catalog of schoo! film motion picture subjects. 
Name. 
Address... 


Position 




















PROTECT 


your audience this 


easy way 


Aways specify prints made on 
Eastman Safety Film. Look for the iden- 
tifying words throughout the margin of 
every reel before projecting it. 

Then you will be complying with an 
important underwriters’ requirement 
for the protection of motion picture au- 


diences when no enclosing beoth is used. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY; ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











